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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Master of the Two Left Feet 
wu the rest of the adult world labors at the her- 


culean task of survival, and our artists partake equally 
in that serious business, the officers and trustees of the 
wealthy Museum of Modern Art continue to amuse them- 
selves with their adopted toy—art. Art to these amiable folk 
is something to make fashionable conversation, finding cul- 
tural intoxication as they whiff the fragrant chi-chi flower. 

The latest evidence of the Modern’s carefree attitude is the 
current exhibition of the entire life-output of one Morris 
Hirshfield, retired suit-and-cloak manufacturer, who at. the 
age of 63, taught himself to paint. Mr. Hirshfield, a kind old 
gentleman who is probably somewhat bewildered by it all, 
paints no better nor any worse than ten thousand other 
“primitives” living in ten thousand other communities. 

What makes Mr. Hirshfield news is that the “right people” 
have had the ill grace to make him the victim of their transi- 
tory amusement. Last year it was stories about the talking 
horse; this season it is Hirshfield, if one would be “in the 
know.” Murmurs Mrs. Thisus to Mrs. Thatus, “You must 
come up and see my devine new Hirshfield,” and imme- 
diately Mrs. Thatus must also have a Hirshfield. Next season 
it will be somebody else, for art to be fashionable must be 
new. 

Unfortunately, the Museum of Modern Art has the vested 
power to “make” any artist its lighthearted officials decide 
to “take up.” While serious, professional artists fight for the 
recognition that means life to them, the Modern fiddles away 
its resources building a precious cult around amateurism. 
Power is good as long as it does good. With the Modern, it 
is now reaching a point where the artists are ceasing to care. 
Unless there is some change in the museum’s program of 
nihilism, there may come a day when it sheds its false skin 
and emerges as the Museum of Modern Photography—in 
which field it now leads the world. 

One of the favorite tricks of the cult of preciousness is to 
tread into simple, obvious pictures deep and complex signifi- 
cance. Here is a typical example written by Sidney Janis to 
explain Hirshfield’s frozen, frightened Nude at the Window: 
Hot Night in July: 

“Like a dazzling apparition the girl emerges from the 
depths of a darkened room. On one side the striped curtains 
are gently held by her hand and the other responds before 
it is touched, as if she controlled it magically.” In other 
words, that curtain had a mind of its own. No wond rigor 
mortis has claimed the maiden. 

The nudes in the Hirshfield show, aside from being in 
fairly bad taste, crudely drawn, harsh in color and static in 
design, have yet another defect in common. They are all 
left-footed. I thought this observation my own until I read 
Mr. Janis’ elaborate explanations and charts attending the 
Inseparable Friends (reproduced on page 15). I give you 
Mr. Janis: 

“The slippers are all for the same foot (in this case left), 
industrially logical since salesmen’s samples are made this 
way. The feet of the girls are likewise not paired and are 
also represented as ‘lefts’.” 

- To escape from the Hirshfields, I made the mistake of 
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wandering into the Gallery of Recent Acquisitions.- There was 
no relief in sight. Even when the officials do support living 
professional artists, they, in my opinion, fail to pick the best 
or the best of those they pick. These new gifts and purchases 
might look adequate in a backroom of a dusty warehouse 
under a subdued light. But the Museum of Modern Art is per- 
haps the most beautiful, best designed exhibition plant in the 
country. The very effectiveness of the setting adds only to the 
feebleness of these ill-chosen acquisitions. 

It’s too bad the Modren doesn’t appoint some competent 
critic-scout to visit the dealers’ galleries—the ‘only place in 
New York this Summer where one can learn about the art 
of America today. 


Gallatin’s Generosity 


Ww" the Philadelphia Museum announced some months 
ago that A. E. Gallatin had given it his famous collec- 
tion of “Living Art,” I felt that 170 ultra-modern paintings 
was rather a large dose even for a museum as large as Phila- 
delphia’s. Later came a subsequent announcement that fifteen 
of the Gallatin pictures were going to the much smalle 
Berkshire Museum. It seemed better that way. Now I wonder 
if it is too late for Mr. Gallatin to do even more good by 
spreading his collection wider among the small-city museums. 
The smaller museums are in much greater need of good 
modern paintings, than are the large metropolitan galleries. 
Take Savannah, Georgia, for example. One Braque still life 
would mean more to the Telfair Gallery’s collection than a 
dozen would to Philadelphia. The chances are, few among 
Georgia’s three and a half million have ever seen a single 
Braque. Mr. Gallatin might consider the tremendous influ- 
ence (to say nothing of shock) exerted on inland tastes 
through placing a few of the better paintings from his col- 
lection with smaller museums on a long-term loan basis. For 
Philadelphia, such a scheme would mean that its permanent 
collection would not be so grossly overbalanced by showing 
170 French and American moderns at one time. 


Art for the Home Front 


HE New YORK DEALERS are to be commended for their 

common-sense gesture of co-operating with each other in 
forming the “Art for the Home Front” exhibition, which 
opened at the Ferargil Galleries and is now scheduled for 
a tour of defense-industrial centers. Such an exhibition, con- 
taining small but choice samples by 150 ranking artists, can- 
not miss benefiting the people, the dealers and the artists. 
This time the dealers, so often divided by personal strife, 
worked well together to assemble a show that should act as 
a valuable proselyting agent for native art among vast groups 
of unitiated Americans—those who will form much of the 
post-war art market. 

Since the gas shortage and railroad congestion have limited 
travel, this exhibition is a logical means of bringing the 
people and art together. And it is more than a merchandising 
plan. Fred Price of Ferargil believes rightly that more art, 
athletics and music will mean less racial discord in produc- 
tion areas. Chambers of commerce and patriotic societies 
wouldn’t go far wrong by inviting the exhibition to their com- 
munities. 

Of course, don’t expect the artist to be totally disinterested 
in sales. Artists, despite the romantics, are among the world’s 
best businessmen. And these exhibits are like the manufac- 
turer’s samples. Which reminds me of the story about a paint- 
ing auction at the Salmagundi Club some years ago. One 
handsome, though small, landscape was knocked down to a 
persistent bidder for $150. When he got his canvas home, he 
found written across the back: “I have better ones in my 


studio. Call between 9 and 5.” 
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THE READERS COMMENT 





Nationalism 

Sir: I am following with smiling inter- 
est your flounderings in the bogs of na- 
tionalism and internationalism; and if 
you'll pardon the redundancy: “yes, but 
is it art?” 

I would like one of you critics—any- 
one—to explain to me just what is na- 
tionalism in art? Is it a picture in which 
the country’s flag is noticeable? If an 
American paints a picture in which the 
French flag appears, does that make him 
an internationalist? I doubt that it can 
in any way be defensible that a picture 
of a farmer can be classed as a nation- 
alist picture, even if done by T. Benton. 
After all, farmers are farmers the world 
over, and since here in the U. S. we are 
nothing but immigrants, we’d have a 
helluva time trying to show an American 
farmer’s portrait as a nationalist painting. 


—Boris Wo.r, Brooklyn. 


The Seurat Cover 

Sir: I am most grateful for the excel- 
lent publicity which you chose to give our 
new acquisitions in the May 15 DIcEst. 
The reproduction of the Seurat on the 
cover was, I think, extraordinarily fine. 
Your additional reproduction of the Doris 
Lee and the comments of your editorial 
writers were, I thought, equally well done. 

—ANDREW C. RITCHIE, Director, Albright 

Art Gallery, Buffalo. 


Welcome Back 

Sm: You may have your job back. We 
need something like THE ArT DIGEST to 
keep art’s flame burning through this war 
business, even if we now discuss interna- 
tional politics instead of art. 


—RosE ELBert REED, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Thanks 


Sir: By the way, I think the Dicest has 
more speed in it than ever before. Con- 
gratulations. 

—DONALD J. Bear, Director, Santa 
Barbara Museum. 


Straight Talk 

Sir: The business of art is a simple 
peddling of pigment on canvas. You fel- 
lows drive the customer away by your 
holier than thou attitude. Educate the 
hungry public. I have just received notice 
that one of my paintings now is on ex- 
hibition in a professional gallery. So this 
a.m. I shall give my son his first lesson 
in driving a tractor: a shovel is a shovel 
and a painting is a painting, not a lot of 
intellectual drivel. 


—WILLIAM R. THOMPSON, 
Holtville, Calif. 


Source of Reference 

Sir: Congratulations on the fine way 
you have followed the traditions of your 
father. THE ArT Dicest is better than 
ever. I have bound eleven volumes of it 
and find it valuable to refer to. 


—FLORENCE TOPPING GREEN, Long 
Branch, N. J. 


Regarding the Cover 
Sir: Of course the continual argument 
about your cover is not worth space. It 
simply proves that people have different 
tastes or none, and if one takes a notion 
to tear off his cover why let him mu- 
tilate (I just licked a brat for damaging 
a bird-house.) It is quite right to change 
your cover, or your opinions, now and 
then. 
—Ivan Swirt, Goodhart, Mich. 
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| New Britain Buys 


—® Tue INDUSTRIAL Town of New Britain, 
Conn., started out a year ago to become 
an important spot on the map of New 
England for reasons other than its own 
output. New Britain became art con- 
scious and began buying paintings. 
Wealthy industrialists put a large sum 
of money at the disposal of the Art 
Museum of the New Britain Institute 
for the purchase of American paintings. 
In May of 1942 the Museum invited 12 
® New York dealers in American art to 
® send paintings, watercolors and prints 
for an exhibition to be held in the old 
house on Lexington Street which was 
given to the Institute for use as an art 
Ss museum. : 
From the sizeable exhibition so as- 
Ss sembled, the Museum purchased 30 
works, five of which were etchings. most 
of which were paintings by contempo- 
rary artists. The late 19th century 
purchases made that year were a Still 
Life with Violin by William Harnett, 
Old Lady Sewing by Thomas Eakins and 
T Ralph Blakelock’s The Hunter. 

This year, in May, the exhibition was 
repeated and 14 New York dealers and 
the Vose Galleries of Boston sent 150 
paintings and watercolors for the sec- 
ond Spring purchase annual in New 
Britain. Purchases were announced by 
Sanford B. Low, director, last week. 

Added to the brilliantly begun col- 
lection were Le Grand Prix, by Childe 
Hassam, a gay Paris street scene, made 
about 1888, showing a holiday crowd 
# Tiding out under a brilliant sky in 
S aacres and coaches-and-four; George 
Luks’ Woman and Parrot, typical of 
the late New York artist’s lush manner 
of painting figures (see cover of this 
issue); Hovsep Pushman’s Rose of 
Eternal Spring; Ivan Olinksy’s Girl with 
White Scarf; John Koch’s Portrait of 

if my Wife; Greta Matson’s portrait paint- 
rt ing, Pat. Watercolors bought were: Clen 
G. McNutt’s The Elevated, and Paul 
Sample’s Norris Dam. 

The paintings came from, respec- 
. tively, the galleries of: Knoedler. Rehn, 
Grand Central, 460 Park Avenue, (from 
whom three of the purchases were 
made) and from Milch and Ferargil. 

Though smaller than the 1942 group, 
the new acquisitions add materially to 
the growing importance of New Britain 
as a regional art center. 





} War Action Photographs 


Folmer-Graflex camera company has 
collected 50 photographs which they 
. ¥. consider the greatest photographs of 
the war. They cover some of the most 
exciting action. Lord & Taylor, Fifth 
Avenue department store, showed them 
on the 10th floor from June 17 to 30. 
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Sinking of the Wasp: Tom LEA 


“Life” War Paintings at National Gallery 


To AN ENGLAND that underwent Ger- 
many’s mightiest “blitz,” to Bermuda 
where a vacation land was transformed 
into an army base and the plush of 
quality was replaced by G. I. khaki 
and blue, to the unknowable Atlantic 
where the sinister sub roams, to the 
far off Solomons, Life magazine dis- 
patched nine noted artists to pictor- 
ially record the events of defense and 
war. In this grim business artists had 
to endure the inevitable risks to secure 
their information and sustain with 
equal hardship the dangers. 

Their work, which totals 125 paint- 
ings, is currently on exhibition at the Na- 
tional Gallery in Washington (through 
August 1). The nine are Henry Bil- 
lings, Aaron Bohrod, Floyd Davis, Peter 


Hurd, Edward Laning, Tom Lea, 
Fletcher Martin, Barse Miller and Paul 
Sample. Life’s collection is a graphic, 
morale-lifting record in art of the war 
to date. 

In 1941, Henry Billings was commis- 
sioned to do the first picture of a ser- 
ies of our pre-war defense effort and 
one of his earliest contributions was a 
painting of the battleship U. S. S. Caro- 
lina. Like all portraits, likeness and 
fine painting are the essential qualities 
of a good work, and here Billings made 
a fine replica of the battleship in a 
setting of cumulus clouds and the Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge. 

Aaron Bohrod was another artist se- 
lected to paint a series of pictures of 

[Please turn to page 26] 


Return from Rouen, August, 1942: PETER Hurp 








Carthusian Monk: Petrus CHRISTUS 


FORTUNATE are the New York art 
lovers for when most art treasures are 
being hastened away to seclusion, the 
celebrated Jules S. Bache collection of 
old masters and art objects comes from 
its permanent residence 814 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, (where one could view 
the collection only by appointment) to 
the Metropolitan Museum for the sum- 
mer (through Sept. 15). Not only have 


Venus and Adonis: TITIAN 


the paintings and other art objects 
been transferred, but Banker Bache 
sent his decorator over to the Metro- 
politan and the result is an 18th cen- 
tury drawing room in the fashion of 
Louis XVI. modeled after his own room 
with the flamboyant furniture and 
period sculptural portraits, revealing 
by the decor the true pomp of 18th cen- 
tury French aristocratic life. 


Self Portrait: VELASQUEZ 


Bache Collection Installed in Metropolitan Museum for the Summer 


Limited to four centuries of art pro- 
duction—15th to 18th, the Bache Col- 
lection bears no specific national stamp 
nor is it specialized. On the whole the 
old master collection encompasses a 
wide scope of artistic creation: the 
very amply represented 15th and 16th 
century Italian school; the 15th and 
17th century Flemish and German 
meisterwerke, 17th century Dutch and 
Spanish masters and finally 18th cen- 
tury French and English academicians. 


Turning first to the best represented 
school, the earliest painting of the 
Italian group is by the Florentine 
painter Fra Fillippo Lippi entitled Ma- 
donna and Child Enthroned, which dis- 
plays the very serious and somber Vir- 
gin seated on an architectural marble 
throne sided by two angels and a pen- 
sive child fondling a prayer book. The 
artist’s style, which underwent in- 
fluences of Fra Angelico’s lyric roman- 
ticism, Massacio’s tactile values and 
Masolino’s Gothic realism, is that of 
the painter’s later period, when his 
painted countenances became estab- 
lished norms for the later 15th century 
painters (Botticelli) and perspective 
was given a new language seen in the 
depth and width of the panel. 


Following in the same Italian school 
are the prominent mid-15th century 
painters Fillipino Lippi (son of Fra 
Filippo Lippi) Botticelli and Ghirlan- 
daio. Ghirlandaio’s Francesco Sassetti 
and Son is most distinguished. The art- 
ist, with the naturalistic narrative style 
of Fra Filippo Lippi in monumental 
form, here grasped the tender relation- 
ship between father and son. This im- 
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ve execution approaches the man- 


“Two notable Venetians, Carlo Criv- 
elli and Giovanni Bellini, complete the 
Italian early Renaissance section. Criv- 
ellis Madonna and Child reflects the 
influences of realist Squarcione in the 
hard draftsmanship, clear modeling of 
forms and the rich and realistic elab- 
oration of detail. The Madonna stands 
behind a very meticulously drawn bal- 
ustrade on which the child is seated. 
In the background is a wooded land- 
seape and above the Madonna are large 
fruits which are characteristic of Criv- 
elli. The apple represents the sin of 
Eden and the gourd, the Resurrection, 
which redeemed the world from evil. 

Giovanni Bellini is seen in three 
paintings: Portrait of a Young Man, pre- 
viously attributed by Berenson to Alvise 
Vivarini and now revised to be ascribed 
to Bellini; Madonna and Child which 
represents the artist’s late period where 
he utilized massive forms and greater 
sobriety, and Madonna and Child With 
Saints, also of the latter period, com- 
posed into a sacra conversazione. 


The High Renaissance 


' Raphael and Titian are the sole rep- 
resentatives of the high Renaissance. 
Raphael’s heroic Portrait of Guiliano 
de Medici, Duke of Nemours, is a signed 
and dated panel (1514-1515) of the art- 
ists Roman period, when he under- 
went the influences of Da Vinci's classi- 
cal manner. 

Titian’s three paintings of the collec- 
tion represent different periods -of his 
life. Earliest is the Madonna and Child, 
possibly dated 1505, which reveals the 
Giorgionesque influence as seen in his 
soft treatment of the drapery, and the 
lyric quality of the composition. Exe- 
cuted in 1555(?) is the mythological 
Venus and Adonis which represents the 
Venetian artist’s high standard of 
draftsmanship and his ability to at- 
tain movement and animation. 


Northern Europe 


Turning to the painters of Northern 
Europe, we are confronted first with 
the gem of the exhibition, Petrus 
Christus’ Dionysius(?) the Carthusian 
Monk. Although there is lacking in this 
collection examples by Van Eyck and 
Van der Goes, the Christus panel re- 
flects in typical Flemish treatment of 
the monk’s head, beard and cope, over- 
tones emanating from the Van Eyck 
atelier. This painting is signed and 
dated 1446. 

Dirk Bouts reveals the influences of 
Roger Van der Weyden, in the painting 
Madonna and Child, in his use of the 
richly brocaded cloth background, the 
elongation of figures and the firm 
modeling of the drapery. Completing 
this group of Netherland artists is Ger- 
ard David, whose triptych Nativity dis- 
plays reminiscences of the Van Eyck 
tradition in the treatment of the orna- 
mented raiment in the side panels. 


The Germans 


The 15th and 16th century German 
School is represented by a Portrait of 
@ Lady by Diirer, which, according to 
Dr. Max J. Friedlander, was executed 
during the artist’s sojourn to Italy and 
is based on a contemporary Italian 
print. Most prominent in this school 
are four portraits by Holbein: Portrait 

[Please turn to page 19] 
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The Old Trouper: Guy PéENE bu Bols 


Tarkington Gets du Bois’ Old Trouper 


“THE OLD TROUPER,” a Guy Péne du 
Bois 1942 painting, came to the end 
of her troupings when Booth Tarking- 
ton encountered her in a show at the 
John Herron Art Institute in Indian- 
apolis last February. Mr. Tarkington 
purchased the painting which is a por- 
trait of Pasqualine Devoe, really an 
“old trouper,” one-time stage, screen 
and radio actress who now poses for a 
living. The Kraushaar Galleries of New 


York announced the sale this week. 

Before the Hoosier author and play- 
wright caught up with her, Mme. De- 
voe had been seen, during the one year 
she has lived on canvas, in the Na- 
tional Academy show in New York, the 
Art Institute of Chicago, and the Indi- 
anapolis invited survey of American 
Painting of Today, (reported February 
15 in the Digest) whence she went home 
with Mr. Tarkington. 


Relaxing Sometimes Means Buying 


THE CONTEMPORARY ARTS GALLERY in 
New York, entitled its summer group 
exhibition ‘“Relax—With Paintings.” It 
is an invitation to come in a look 
around with leisure. Exhibited are more 
than fifty paintings of streets and 
people, landscape and decorations, flow- 
ers, farm scenes, storms and sunshine. 
Artists responsible for the scene are of 
professional calibre and of wide variety. 

Philip Pieck, whose Busy Streets is 
one of the stars of the show, is an ex- 
ceptional personality, therefore has an 
exceptional point of view. He was for 
32 years a missionary in the Philippines 
and was dismayed to find, on returning 
to the States, that women no longer 
wore the black stockings he had been 
painting in his pictures all those years. 
Maurice Sievan shows two fine subur- 
ban street scenes that are an advance 
over his usually vague renditions of 
this scene; Tricca gives romance to the 


show in his moonlighted Landscape; 
Harry Dix takes an original view from 
a Union Depot shed of a shabby shop 
on railroad row; Briggs Dyer paints red 
brick Chicago dwellings; Kozlow, shad- 
owy landscapes; Bosa winter Skaters. 

Last month, Miss Emily Francis, di- 
rector of the gallery, took such a show 
as this, on invitation, to the Summit 
(N. J.) Art Association. Of the several 
sales made to ‘“‘new collectors” resident 
in the Jersey town, Miss Francis most 
liked the one bought communally. 

It seems one day was set aside for 
school children to see the show. Miss 
Martha Berry, Supt. of Schools, re- 
quested it. There was a painting called 
Dressed Up, by Leontine Camprubi, 
which the Fifth Grade of the Jefferson 
School couldn’t live without. The young- 
sters organized a puppet show, charged 
5 cents admission, and presented it of- 
ten enough to raise the $15 required. 
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Mural Design 





and Detail by Sante Graziani 


Soldier Wins Springfield Mural Contest 


THE SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) Museum of- 
fered a competition to artists of the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, to 
choose a mural design for the walls of 
its library. Private funds were ob- 
tained to pay $4,500 to the artist who 
will execute the winning design. 

By unanimous vote, the jury of se- 
lection chose the design of Private Sante 
Graziani of Camp Joseph J. Robinson, 
Arkansas, from nearly 100 entries re- 
ceived, Provision had been made to have 
the design executed after the war, should 
the winner be a member of the armed 
forces; but while they were about it, 
the jury designated two alternates: 
Saul Levine of Washington, D. C., and 
Frederic S. Hynd of Simsbury, Conn. 
“All three of these men have done a 
great deal of work in murals,” the 
museum reports. 

The soldier’s plan for the post-war 
mural (illustrated) is the essence of 
post-war as a soldier would have it. A 
lateral panel shows citizens earnestly, 
rhythmically, easily at work, building 
houses of modern construction. A crafts- 
man and an artist are already at work 
on the embellishments the houses will 
need and a little group of musicians 
furnishes the atmosphere of sweet ac- 
cord suggested by the neighborly figures 
who build. The jury tells why design 
No. 18 won its approval, hands down. 

“The jury felt that the design gave 
clear evidence of the artist’s wall-paint- 
ing ability. [Note that a completed de- 
tail is required, besides the cartoon]. 
It was chosen from the standpoint of 
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satisfying composition for the space in 
question, the conviction of the drawing, 
distinguished color, and the fact that 
the artist emphasizes the importance 
of continuance of cultural projects 
through the ages. The design was re- 
garded as in keeping with the dignity 
of the wall.” 

Honorable mentions were given to the 
designs submitted by Pietro Lazzari of 
Washington, D. C. and Kindred McLeary 
of Confluence, Pa. Twenty-two designs, 
other than the awards, and those by 
the artists named, will be shown at the 
Springfield Museum before touring the 
country. 


The Jury was composed of Margit 
Varga, William Gropper, Edward Rowan 
and Forbes Watson. Henry Varnum 
Poor, the fifth member, is with the 
Army in Alaska. 


Chipping the Old Block 


Joachim von Rippentrop. Hitler’s min- 
ister of foreign affairs, is only follow- 
ing an inherited urge when he gathers 
art treasures as he vandals. In the Al- 
lemeneinde Deutsche Biographie, an 
earlier Ribbentrop is listed as a Ger- 
man who went to Paris after Napoleon’s 
debacle in 1815, on pretense of aiding 
the stricken populace. In reality, he 
picked out the best art treasures he 
could find and shipped them back to 
Germany. Parisians punned his name 
to “riz-en-trop,” meaning “too much 
rice.” 


Modern French 
Under Five Hundred 


PIERRE MATISSE, who has given New 
York some of the most cerebral exhibi- 
tions of the past season, lightens the 
tone of his presentation of modern 
paintings and constructions by putting 
up a summer show by the best-known 
among the moderns and letting manner 
and subject run the gamut. The in- 
formality of the scene suits the season, 
The only angle attempted has to do with 
price. 

At a top figure of $500 and a low of 
$75, paintings by American, French, 
Spanish, Indian, Cuban, Chilean and 
Italian Moderns are offered for sale. 
Chirico’s Sea Side Construction ($500) 
is a large colorful canvas painted in 
1925. Pascin’s New Orleans ($150), 
which depicts three planters on a street 
corner, is the most attractive small can- 
vas. From Rouault’s late period is a lit- 
tle figure of a man in pale moonlight 
colors; a recent Chagall gouache, paint- 
ed in America, describes a crucified fig- 
ure in golden outlines. Both these, and 
a Derain head of a girl, are marked at 
top price. 


Easily the most charming painting 
among the 25 shown is a gouache by 
Bonnard of the Harbor at Cannes that 
asks only $350. Unusual in form are a 
pair of paintings of nudes on white 
plaques by Laurens. They appear to be 
done of terra cotta slip on a white gesso 
ground. These are priced at $75. Both 
Matta and Tanguy are represented by 
small but complete paintings entirely 
typical of their individual styles of 
painting. Tamayo is shown in a Head 
of an Indian woman with bluish cast 
to her stolid brown face. It’s an excel- 
lent example of this modern Mexican’s 
art. (Price $250.) 

Three women artists are included in 
the group. A Young Woman by Lauren- 
cin is like other Laurencins except that 
this girl has troubled eyes. Mclver’s 
Sunday is a gay, fresh, most agreeable 
abstract arrangement in pastel colors; 
while Carrington crowds many surreal- 
ist objects (including a mummy), into 
a formal garden setting called La Dame 
Ovale.—M. R. 


Head of a Young Girl: 
ANDRE DERAIN 
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Art Designed for 
the Home Front 


AT THE FERARGIL GALLERIES, during 
June, was assembled a large exhibition 
of small paintings, sculptures and wa- 
tercolors of varying sizes, by 73 Amer- 
ican artists. All bore price tags and 
none exceeded $150. At present writ- 
ing, the budget-priced paintings are 
scheduled to start on tour of active de- 
fense centers in the East. 

There’s been a recent upsurge in art 
buying and dealers in contemporary 
American art have found that a more 
general public is doing the buying and 
that it is native art they’re after. The 
Ferargil show was composed of paint- 
ings by established artists, represented 
by ten New York dealers. Buyers of 
art in eastern towns may be assured 
that the paintings are of pedigreed 
stock. The interested New York deal- 
ers are: Babcock, Downtown, Ferargil, 
Kennedy, Kleemann, Kraushaar, Mac- 
beth, Midtown, Milch, and 460 Park 
Avenue. 

Particularly desirable are the water- 
colors chosen for this traveling sales 
show. Some of the artists are known 
widely, having made news through 
prize awards and purchases for im- 
portant collections. And in the water- 
color section, there is no limitation 
of size. The artists are represented at 
their best. Excellent watercolor paint- 
ings are to be had by: de Hirsh Mar- 
gules, John Pike, Jacob Getlar Smith, 
Andrew Wyeth, John McCoy, Charles 
Culver, Vanessa Helder, Merril Bailey, 
Julian Levi, George Constant, Phil 
Dike, Dean Fausett, Fletcher Martin, 
Karl Zerbe, E. C. Cozzens, among a 
good many others. 

Naturally, the oil paintings offered 
at prices ranging approximately $75 to 
$150 tops, are not of salon size. But in 
the case of most buyers, this is a merit 
—space being on a budget, too, in many 
homes. We marked as particularly good 
buys, because they contained full es- 
sence of the painters’ art, canvases by: 
Sol Wilson, Ann Brockman, Raymond 
Breinin, Jon Corbino, Esther Williams, 
James Lechay, Stuart Davis, Joseph de 
Martini, Louis Guglielmi, Elliot Orr, 
Zoltan Sepeshy, Earl Kerkam and 
Harry De Maine. Sculptures are by 
Zorach and Hesketh. 


This is not the first occasion of con- 
certed exhibition undertaken by New 
York’s dealers in American art. Fol- 
lowing the World’s Fair, a salesroom 
Was set up the summers of 1941 and 
42 to serve New York visitors who 
Were shopping for art but were not 
Well acquainted with the home ad- 
dresses of the dealers. Now that war 
has limited travel, the service is ex- 
tended, bringing art that’s for sale 
Tight to the home addresses of the 
buyers. There is no doubt that many 
a collection will be begun this Sum- 
Mer from selections made at leisure 
in eastern centers where the co-opera- 
tively gathered exhibition will go. 

“Art For the Home Front,” as the 
Novel plan is called, seems to us a 
Scheme of mutual value to all con- 
cerned. Those interested in seeing the 
Collection should write Frederic N. 
Price, Ferargil Galleries, 63 East 57th 
Street, New York.—M. R. 


July 1, 1943 


Dales Give Eleven Old 


THE GRADUAL DISPERSAL of the famed 
Chester Dale collection continues. David 
E. Finley, director of the National Gal- 
lery in Washington, announces the re- 
cent receipt of an important group of 
eleven paintings from the Dale collec- 
tion. These paintings are in addition 
to the thirteen paintings recently given 
to the nation’s gallery by Mr. Dale and 
some of the paintings are works by 
masters who have heretofore not been 
represented in the Gallery’s collection. 

Prominent in the gift group is a re- 
ligious painting by El Greco (c. 1541- 
1614) entitled St. Jerome. It has been 
identified as No. 173 in the inventory 
of El Greco’s estate, according to the 
Gallery’s release. This canvas which 
shows St. Jerome in a cave-like dwell- 
ing with book in hand and head up- 
lifted to the Omnipotent, marks a peak 
in the painter’s expression of religious 
fervor. 

Another noted painting included in 
the gift is Venus Consoling Love by 
Francois Boucher (1703-1770), signed 
and dated 1751. Formerly in the collec- 
tion of the Baron Alfred de Rothschild, 
the canvas came to the Dale collection 


St. Jerome: Et Greco 


Masters to Nation 


from the Marchioness Curzon. Other 
additions to the Gallery’s French paint- 
ings are the sensitively interpreted 
Portrait of a Lady by Houbert Drouais 
(the Elder) (1699-1767); two fine paint- 
ings by Jean Baptiste Simeon Chardin 
(1699-1779) a Still Life and a Portrait 
of Etienne Jeaurat. Also included is a 
work by Louis Leopold Boilly (1761- 
1845), painter and keeper in 1767 of 
Louis XV collection of paintings in Ver- 
sailles. entitled A Paintier’s Studio. 

In the Spanish section a canvas by 
Francisco de Zurbaran (1598-16697) 
entitled St. Lucy has been added, while 
the Italian division has been aug- 
mented by a very typical Tintoretto 
(1518-1594) called Portrait of a Vene- 
tian Senator, This portrait was painted 
about 1550 and was shown at the Royal 
Academy’s “Exhibition of the Works 
of the Old Masters” at Burlington 
House, London, in 1887. 

The gift also includes a masterpiece 
in design by the rare Flemish painter 
Jan van Hemessen (1504?-1566) Rise, 
Take Up Thy Bed And Walk, and a 
beautifully modeled Head of One of 
the Three Kings by Rubens (1577-1640). 
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Joshua Heneshaw: CoPLey 


Important Copley Portrait Goes West 


AN OUTSTANDING ACQUISITION of the 
California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, is the painting Joshua Hene- 
shaw by John Singleton Copley. For 
many years this portrait was on ex- 
hibition at the Boston Museum of Art, 
and now finds a permanent home in 
San Francisco through the agency of 
the John Levy Galleries of New York. 

Copley’s life has two distinct peri- 
ods: American and English, both de- 
fined by a- marked manner of execu- 
tion. Joshua Heneshaw was painted 
during the American period—in 1770, 
when Copley's precise eye and insight 
could translate. the spirit of his study 
to the canvas with personal feeling. 
After leaving America because he sided 
with the Tories. during the American 
Revolution, Copley’s painting became 
more formalized and cold.- While the 
earlier canvases were marked by so- 
briety and reservation which fit the 
Puritans he painted, his paintings were 
never dull nor dry. 

The Palace’s new painting is similar 
in treatment to the noted Copley por- 
trait Epes Sargeant, considered by 
many to be one of Copley’s finest Amer- 
ican masterworks, A prominent feature 
of the Heneshaw portrait is the artist’s 
treatment of his sitter’s hands, par- 
ticularly the left hand shown wearing 
a glove. This is a revealing note of the 
artist’s meticulous execution of detail. 
It is often told that the artist required 
fifteen or sixteen sittings before com- 
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pleting a portrait with each detail ren- 
dered to a seeming perfection. 

Until recently the painting remained 
in possession of the family of the sit- 
ter. In 1873, it was owned by his great- 
grand nephew and then passed to the 
next generation. The original hand- 
carved Chippendale frame which Cop- 
ley used so often on his American por- 
traits remains on the picture. 

West coast art enthusiasts may feel 
themselves extremely fortunate in hav- 
ing so important an example by a 
painter who represents the formal be- 
ginnings of American art history.—A. D. 


Coolidge and Hare 


At the historic Brick Store Museum 
in Kennebunk, Maine, the summer 
program of art shows will include a 
joint show, during July, by the land- 
scape artist H. Mountfort Coolidge and 
the portrait painter Channing Hare, 
both residents of Ogunquit. 

Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Hare share an 
estate called “Wonderlea” on Pine Hill 
Road. Both have exhibited in New 
York at the Kleemann Galleries, dif- 
ferent seasons. Coolidge’s Maine land- 
scapes are inclined towards the roman- 
tic, fastening more upon lush back 
roads than upon that rugged and rock- 
bound coast. Mr. Hare’s portraits cover 
a wide field of faces. Among the exhib- 
its will be likenesses of Canon Whipple, 
and of young Miss Phyllis Rhinelander. 


Art on the Air 


EacH Fripay NicHT at 10:30 P. M, 
one may hear over WEVD an informa] 
discussion of the exhibitions current at 
museums and galleries in New York 
City. Of the several radio programs 
that have come and gone, designed to 
enlarge the numbers of visitors to art 
shows, this is the most professional, 
radio-ally speaking. 

Helen Waren, who acts as interested 
listener and inquisitor, is a professional 
actress and puts much finesse and no 
little enthusiasm into the part she 
plays. Fernando Puma, her husband, 
and an artist and gallery director, leads 
their discussion and manages to touch 
upon the highlights (and a few oddi- 
ties) in the week’s public exhibitions of 
art. Both have good radio voices. They 
write their own script, select the shows 
they will mention. 


The first program of the new series 
The Artist Reviews Art was performed 
June 25. Time will be reserved, on sub- 
sequent 15 minute programs, for reply 
to the most provocative and interest- 
ing question on modern art submitted 
by the radio audience, which is en- 
couraged to write to Mr. Puma and 
Miss Waren c/o WEVD. 


Busy But Not Forgotten 


Many members of the Artists League 
of America are now working in,war 
industries and the still practicing 
members recently tendered an exhibi- 
tion to their production-worker fellow- 
artists to “help them preserve their 
identity.” Also to do them honor for 
voluntarily giving up their art work, 
“which is their real occupation,” for 
the duration. 


The A. C. A. Gallery, 26 W. 8th 
Street; made this its last exhibition 
before moving to 63 East 57th Street, 
end of June. Twenty-seven painters 
and nine sculptors composed the rather 
mixed group which was highlighted by 
James. Guy’s Industrial Symphony No. 
38 (Mr. Guy is an aircraft worker); 
Robert Rogers’ (a draftsman) freely 
painted Sand Dunes and Norman Barr’s 
(also a draftsman) Blueprint for Pro- 
duction, inspired, clearly, by his new 
job. Among the sculptors, Cornelia 
Cresson (whose work is listed as “tow- 
ing tank’) turns in a nice wood sculp- 
ture of a Little Girl clutching a rabbit; 
Robert Glass, a shipyard worker, shows 
a hunk of fighters called The Guerril- 
las; and Joseph Konzal, a boat builder, 
did a rousing piece called Labor’s An- 
swer, the figure of a workman truck- 
ing a torpedo down the line. 


“‘Museum Selections” 


The American British Art Center is 
addicted to group shows and when its 
large galleries on West 56th Street 
are really filled, as they are now with 
“Museum Selections” (thru July 9), 
there’s room for the work of 54 artists 
—English and American. 

The title means that “the highest 
possible standard of work” is presented. 
And most of the paintings, drawings 
and sculptures are works that have not 
been shown before, although most of 
the artists are old exhibitors, here 
and elsewhere. 
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Xavier Gonzalez 


DECORATING the walls of Theodore 
Kohn’s jewelry salon this month, are 
paintings by Xavier Gonzales, now of 
the office of O.W.I. but recently a 
member of the art staff of Newcomb 
College of Tulane University. This con- 
stitutes Mr. Gonzales’ first one-man 
exhibition in New York. 

No doubt Gonzalez made a_ good 
teacher for it is evident from his ex- 
hibition that he knows the proper use 
of many mediums. In the informal gal- 
leries of the Radio City jeweler’s house, 
his informal choice of exhibits is not 
out of place. But next fall, when the 
artist exhibits on 57th Street, he plans 
to show a more organized view of his 
work. In the present show are line and 
watercolor drawings of his graceful 
black-haired wife, done in the manner 
of the School of Paris; a Spanish- 
flavored tempera on gesso, of a man 
in agony, which reminds one of Se- 
quieros, In this vein are little sketches 
which may be part of the preparation 
that went into some of the many 
murals Gonzalez has executed during 
his long and varied career. 

One watercolor of roofs and a large 
sunflower is in the abstract vein. We 
remember admiring this painting when 
it hung at the Metropolitan Museum 
in the Artists for Victory exhibition. 

Xavier Gonzalez has been engaged 
by the Metropolitan to give a series of 
lectures, starting July 21, on the tech- 
nique of tempera painting. In our opin- 
ion, such a series might profitably ex- 
tend to include many techniques of 
painting in which the artist is expert. 


—M. R. 
Whitcomb Succeeds Ford 


At the recent election of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts, Edgar B. Whitcomb 
was elected president to succeed the 
late Edsel B. Ford. Robert H. Tannhail 
was elected vice president. 

To fill a vacancy in the Arts Com- 
mission of Detroit caused by the death 
of Mr. Ford, Mayor Edward J. Jeffries, 
Jr. appointed Mrs. Edsel B. Ford to 
the commission. 


Creole: XAvIER GONZALES 
On View at Kohn Gallery 
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Head: AMADEE MODIGLIANI 
French, 20th Century 


East and West Meet in 


Karu NIERENDORF, director of the Nier- 
endorf Gallery on New York’s 57th 
Street, says that if he could afford to 
do so, he would always hang shows of 
the nature of his June-July exhibition. 
The gallery is rich with ancient Chinese 
art and selections from art of all times, 
in which parallels to the style of the 
Oriental can be noted. 

It is a most enchanting three rooms- 
ful of paintings, sculpture and objects 
from many lands, placed in groups to 
provoke comparison. Many of the ob- 
jects are of such rarity that it is clear 
no sales are expected and this is why 
Nierendorf cannot “afford” such a show 
often. Delving scholars and persons who 
like to be delighted while being in- 
structed, are enjoying the juxtaposi- 
tion of collectors’ items with modern 
paintings and sculptures. The gallery, 
too, is enjoying advancing its belief, 
long held, that the conception and inner 
vision of Chinese artists is present in all 
art, including our contemporaries. 

Nierendorf’s exhibition differs from 
the recent exhibition at the Bignou Gal- 
leries (see Dicest for May 15), wherein 
comparison was drawn between An- 
cient Chinese and Modern European 
painting, although both achieve the 
same aim: making Chinese art easier 
for Westerners to look at. In this East- 
West exhibition, the study is confined to 
stylizations and so avoids unscholarly 
pitfalls of comparisons based on color 
and arrangement only—which, though 
pleasant to the eye, do not appeal to 
the reason as bona fide likenesses. Nier- 
endorf is as likely to stress differences, 
as similarities, in style; and in reaching 
far and wide for examples down the 
ages, he frequently offers a reproduc- 
tion, sometimes in the propped-open 
pages of a book, of some object unavail- 
able in the original. 





Honan Head of Boddhisatva 
Chinese, 6th Century 


New York Gallery 


One wall case of animals is most en- 
tertaining in its study of differences of 
style. A Chinese jade Buffalo, carved by 
Yung Cheng, is an entirely different af- 
fair from the lying down Cow in bronze 
by the modern Mataré. A silver Bull, 
gazing at the moon, from the T’ang 
Dynasty (618-907), is an elaborate bit | 
of goldsmith art in good animalistic pro- 
portions; while an iron animal, marked 
Tyrolean, is so simple in construction 
it defies zoological labeling. Nearby, a 
bronze horse by a 16th century Italian 
artist proves that horses looked about 
the same to a T’ang period artist, who 
worked in terracotta. And an anony- 
mous early American painter of chil- 
dren seated his subjéct in such oriental 
fashion (see Child with Tassels repro- 
duced in May 15th issue) Nierendorf be- 
came inspired to place this painting be- 
side a portrait of a lady of the Ming 
period, 

Stylizations of drapery run through 
eclesiastical art and saints, bishops and 
madonnas from France, Spain, Italy and 
China, face it out in a room given to 
large carved figures and paintings. An 
elongated head of Boddhisatva, features 
cut in high relief from grey stone by a 
6th century Chinese artist, has its echo 
in a Modigliani stone head of a woman 
with elongated, squashed features. 

Modern artists come into the exhibi- 
tion without stretching a point. A 
Middle Chou bronze food vessel is there 
to locate the twining pattern used by 
Paul Klee in a Composition. Marsden 
Hartley’s Snow Crags in Bavaria stack 
up, from small buildings, like Chinese 
mountains and huts in watercolors on 
scrolls. An ancient watercolor on silk of 
a bowl of peaches (priced $1,000, by the 
way) is surrounded congenially by fruit 
and flower paintings by Carl Hofer, 
Diirer, Derain and Klee.—M. R. 
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Closely related to Army needs is the Cooper Union course 
in Camouflage. Telltale shadows must be covered, build- 
ing shapes disguised by counter shapes. (Black Star Photo.) 


Some Take Basic Training at Cooper Union 


Topay, when technical skill and lib- 
eral education is of immense import- 
ance to the successful prosecution of 
war, and when educators and technic- 
ians are working against time to turn 
fighting units into specialist groups, 
The Cooper Union for the Advance- 
ment of -Science and Art finds itself 
filling gaps in dozens of war categories 
with science and art graduates. 


Peter Cooper, famed inventor-engi- 
neer, a resident of New York, founded 
the school in 1859; built the structure 
on Cooper Square which houses the 
school that has run night and day 
ever since. The man who helped lay 
the Atlantic cable, and who made the 
first steam locomotive pay, envisioned 
a foundation to “provide free courses 
of instruction in the application of 
Science and Art to the practical bus- 
iness of life.” Because financial cir- 
cumstances had denied the youth for- 
mal channels of education, the mature 
Peter Cooper stipulated that this in- 
stitution should be tuition free to all 
who could meet its stiff entrance re- 
quiurements. To this end, he endowed 
the Union with most of his wealth. 

Now, 84 years later, “the business 
of life’’ in America is winning the war. 
Because of the flexibility of the school 
(which has repeatedly renewed its staff 
with young men successfully engaged 
in professional pursuits), Cooper-Union 
artists were equipped to apply their 
schooling to essential war jobs when 
the call came. Under the able guidance 
of Dean Guy Gayler Clark. the school 
is “right” with the times. 

The army, the navy, and essential in- 
dustries, are constantly demanding 
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Cooper Union artists to come immedi- 
ately to do “art work” in such war-im- 
portant places as arsenals, shipbuild- 
ing yards, naval architect offices, ord- 
nance depots, telephone companies, 
aeroplane factories and strategic serv- 
ices. They make maps, charts, models; 
illustrate instruction manuals; deter- 
mine firing range through landscape 
drawings; make perspective drawings 
of machine parts in sequential diagrams 
for assembly lines. These have grown 
to be dubbed “explosion” drawings: the 
artist disperses the parts, the assembler 
sees how to put them together. 

We learned all of this when visiting 
the end-of-May students’ exhibition at 
the famous old school where examples 
of technically excellent works by the 
2,000 enrolled students were shown. We 
hadn’t known of the variety of jobs 
requiring artists. But, it seems. such 
extensive use of artists is new. Since 
Pearl Harbor, artists have tried man- 
fully to fit into the army’s program 
but the military leaders could find no 
use for them outside of poster making 
and camouflage (which is but partially 
an artist’s job). Artists didn’t know 
what it took to wage modern warfare 
and the army didn’t know how many 
things an artist could do. Not until 
technical needs were fully evolved, and 
the whole industrial and training pro- 
gram going full steam ahead, was 
liason possible. 


Just a few months back, the Man- 
power Commission proclaimed that art 
schools were non-essential industries 
(classifiable with bowling emporiums, 
beauty parlors and night clubs), and 
artists were non-essential individuals 


(same as hairdressers, florists and go. 
cial escorts.) 


Cooper Union’s teaching staff was 
ready, though regretfully and even bit. 
terly, to bow to this decision. But to 
the believing there came, one day, a 
vision in the form of an Army man 
who pleaded for draftsmen to do “art 
work” at an arsenal; an essential in- 
dustry called for 20 young women art- 
ists to make drawings of immediate 
necessity. The Red Cross begged for 
assistance on its Arts and Skills Unit 
located at Halloran Hospital on Staten 
Island where the wounded are taught 
again use of limbs through adapted 
craft work, 

Once the bottle was uncorked, the 
flow of art skill into war work has not 
ceased. Airplane factories called for 
men who understood the nature of non- 
priority materials; molding of lam- 
inated veneers, for instance, use of 
plastics in 3-dimensional constructions, 
Cooper Union could supply them. Basic 
training for 3-year students of the day 
school, or 4-year students in night school, 
requires High School graduates to study 
architecture for one year; drafting and 
geometry, perspective, graphic design 
and logic, even though the student in- 
tends to become a painter. This Spring, 
80 per cent of the night-school students 
were engaged in some phase of war 
work during the day. 


Is an artist an essential man or a 
social and economic parasite? Cooper 
Union has given the answer. Many are 
in the armed forces, of course. At one 
period. they were leaving school at the 
rate of six a day and approximately 
275 are now in service (three have lost 
their lives). Often the school hears of 
ex-students being drawn off the firing 
line and put to special technical tasks 
of which camouflage is one. At start 
of war, the Schoo] learned from Col. 
Homer St. Gaudens, head of army cam- 
ouflage in Washington, what it takes 
to make a camoufieur: 

“He must be first of all a good 
soldier who can carry heavy packs 
during long marches, shoulder a gun, 
dig holes, put up poles, stretch nets, 
wires, etc. He must be a useful soldier 
but be equipped with the extra knowl- 
edge that makes him a scientist in con- 
cealment and in confusing the enemy.” 

But there are many other jobs for 
older, less active men. Among Cooper 
Union’s own faculty, one man is illus- 
trating army manuals that are used as 
guide books to the various occupied 
countries. One is in Alaska, on his way 
to the Aleutians with the army to make 
a pictorial account of the fighting; an- 
other has been assigned to England by 
Life Magazine for similar recordings. 
Two are making and testing ships mod- 
els for the navy (with the assistance 
of some of their students); another is 
a design engineer for a manufacturer 
turning out strategic government ma- 
terials. 

Cooper Union art school will remain 
open this summer to teach a govern 
ment-sponsored free course in model 
making four nights a week for eleven 
weeks. Besides Model Making, it will 
teach Drafting and Descriptive Geom- 
etry. Perspective and Rendering. 

Artists, and art institutions, then, are 
not apt to be shelved as non-essential: 
to the prosecution of the war? We 
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asked this of Raymond Baxter Dow- 
den, instructor of Graphic Design and 
Administrator on the Cooper Union 
poard. He answered: 

“Everyone, of course, tries to ration- 
alize and defend his usefulness to the 
world; every institution proclaims its 
right to live through panic, war and 
pestilence. In spite of the slick Amer- 
ican-coined phrase, “no man is indis- 
pensable” (calculated to knock the 
Narcissus complex out of the over-am- 
bitious in time of war), self preserva- 
tion remains a strong psychological 
fact. It seems to me the preservation 
of all contributing and useful individ- 
uals and organizations should be a 
major objective of a democratic so- 
ciety.”—-M. R. 


Passedoit Group 


PuTTING its best foot forward, the 
Passedoit Gallery in New York has 
hung one of the most impressive of the 
summer group shows. From the sev- 
eral exhibitions of European and Amer- 
ican modern artists that composed her 
season, Miss Passedoit has selected 
what might be called favorite numbers. 

Two Chiricos, dated 1917, which 
caused murmurs of approval when 
brought forth last year, do much to 
establish the pitch of the painting sec- 
tion while six de Creefts carry the 
sculpture section through to equal 
heights. Jacobi’s Bach Bourree, a cel- 
list at play, is certainly the best figure 
piece that artist has done and is 
shown in amusing proximity to de 
Creeft’s beaten lead Old Friends, a 
sculpture of a fat cellist hugging the 
instrument of her affections. 

The English artist, J. M. Hanson, is 
shown in a quite beautiful painting, 
Maternity which has grown out of 
Ozenfant’s purist theories but which 
allows warmth and human values to 
play a part, too. Helion is seen in one 
of his buoyant designs which suggests 
a bomb shape and a bottomless abyss; 
Eugene Paul Ullman in two Brittany 
landscapes so delicate one must draw 
near to enjoy the tiny details of an ex- 
tensive scene.—M. R. 


Old Friends: JosE DE CREEFT 











The Shower: Paut CaDMUS 


Midtown Group Holds Review of the Season 


IN FASHIONING a retrospective exhibi- 
tion of paintings and sculpture by the 
artists he represents, the director of 
the Midtown Galleries chose, where 
possible, works that had been honored 
by inclusion in recent museum shows. 

Thus, Julien Binford, of Virginia, is 
represented by his painting, Scythe 
Sharpener, shown at the Whitney, at 
the Chicago Art Institute, and just 
back from the New Britain, Conn. ex- 
hibition of 19th and 20th century Amer- 
icans (see page 5). Binford shows in 
broad strokes of simple color, just the 
head and shoulders of a negro who 
has slung the curved blade over his 
shoulder and: is stroking it with a 
sharpening tool. 

Isabel Bishop’s canvas of man and 
woman at ease called Resting was 
shown at the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters when the artist re- 
ceived a fellowship from the Academy. 
Fletcher Martin’s boxing picture, called 
Lullaby, was painted just before he 
sailed for North Africa on a Life as- 
signment. It’s a composite picture of 
a Golden Gloves evening Martin wit- 
nessed in Kansas City. 


Shown at the Metropolitan last Fall 
were Waldo Peirce’s Apple Pickers of 
Pomona, a well-populated scene; Isaac 
Soyer’s The Model, a plump and brown- 
eyed little blonde disrobing; Simk- 
hovitch’s Drooping Sun Flowers, a gold, 
green and brown still life study. Philip 
Guston’s Musa McKim, classical though 
modern study of a girl in striped blouse. 

New are Fred Nagler’s Madonna and 
Child, less emotional than his other re- 
ligious paintings and without their 
usual grace; William Thon’s Sea Gulls, 
a sea painting of simple construction 


and stormy, foreboding color; and Paul 
Cadmus’s The Shower, (reproduced). 
Good to see again are Palmer's still, 
white sailboats Whistling for the Wind; 
Doris Rosenthal’s By the Sea, a Mex- 
ican hammock siesta. 

Watercolor painters happily repre- 
sented are: Betty Parsons, Zoltan 
Sepeshy, Dong Kingman, Jacob Getlar 
Smith. Sculpture is by Arline Wingate 
(a bust of Waldo Peirce), Minna Hark- 
avy and Herbert Ferber.—M. R. 


They Get Up Early 


Paul Cadmus’s latest painting.. The 
Shower, which he completed in time 
for inclusion in the Midtown Gallery’s 
July retrospective exhibition, was sold 
before it settled on the hook waiting to 
hang it. Many a Cadmus collector 
gnashed his teeth in frustration one 
more time and went away to wait 
hopefully and slyly, perhaps for a year, 
for the next painting to appear. 

Cadmus works slowly and deliber- 
ately. Sometimes he completes only two 
or three paintings in a year. The Shower 
is the sole creation for this year. His 
dealer’s main problem is not how to 
sell the next Cadmus, but how not to 
play favorites. This time Midtown’s di- 
rector, Alan Gruskin, wrote letters to 
about twenty persons he knew wanted 
a chance at the very next Cadmus. He 
said the painting would be in the gal- 
lery by 9 o’clock of a certain morning. 
But a well-known Palm Beach collec- 
tor, happening into town unexpectedly, 
saw the 15-inch-square painting, bought 
it for the substantial sum it commands. 

The letters. then, never went out. 
But the painting was allowed to hang 
throughout the run of the exhibition. 
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“Rosie the Riveter,” who delighted 
all newsstand browsers as well as con- 
firmed subscribers when she appeared 
on the cover of the Saturday Evening 
Post May 29, had as the source of her 
enormous dignity and classically gor- 
geous enthronement, atop a steel con- 
struction, nothing less than the figure 
of the prophet Isaiah, as painted upon 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel by 
Michaelangelo, back in 1509. 

That halo, above Rosie’s almost arro- 
gant head, and the gesture of that pow- 
erful right arm, which crosses to a tin 
lunchbox inscribed “Rosie,” led to the 


detection made first, as far as we know, 
by William B. Sommerville of Lawrence, 
Kansas, He searched in the public li- 
brary until he found the model. 

It will be seen that artist Norman 


Rockwell followed Isaiah’s pose and 
proportions as thoroughly as possible in 
building Rosie up to the great hulk of a 
war working woman she is. He gave her 
a ham sandwich instead of a godly ges- 
ture; overalls instead of robes; rows 
of merit buttons and industrial identifi- 
cation tags across her chest where 
Isaiah’s draperies flutter. An automatic 
riveting hammer and goggles were add- 


ee 


ed, and Rosie’s mocassined feet planted 
securely upon a box papered with a 
sheet from Mein Kamp. Where Isaiah 
listens to the message of inspiration 
from a cherub, Rosie looks down with 
assurance from her elevated position. 

The Kansas City Star ran these pho- 
tos side by side June 6th, and quoted 


Rudyard Kipling’s words when acknowl- | 


edging that Norman Rockwell knew a 

good model when he saw one: 

“When ’Omer smote ’is blooming lyre, 
He’d ’eard men sing by land an’ sea; 

An’ what ’e thought ’e might require, 
’E went an’ took—the same as me!” 





Globalism 


THE FEDERATION OF MODERN PAINTERS 
AND Scuprors held its third annual ex- 
hibition at the Wildenstein Galleries in 
June and though its membership is con- 
stant to a. degree, and the painting 
habits of its members little altered from 
former years of exposition, ‘Edward 
Alden Jewell of The New York Times 
found much to upset him in the paint- 
ings he saw there. 

The Federation’s statement of creed, 
attached to the catalogues mailed in 
advance to the press, sent Mr. Jewell 
to the exhibition very much “befuddled” 
he later said, and certain pictures sharp- 
ened his befuddlement when he arrived 
at the scene. 

In complete frankness, Mr. Jewell 
let it be known on his Sunday page that 
he wasn’t sure the Federation’s plat- 
form of accepting “cultural values on 
a truly global plane” was leading to its 
members painting in global manner. 
And when the Federation spokesmen 
further suggested that “to understand 
one’s own time one must experience 
the art of one’s own time,” Jewell re- 
plied that, strive as he would, he 
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couldn’t seem, in the true sense of the 
term, to “experience’’:some of the art 
shown. 

Much good clean sport resulted from 
an ensuing exchange of words. Adolf 
Gottlieb and Mark Rothko wrote let- 
ters to the Times, intended to disperse 
befuddlement, And Jewell, anxious to 
help us find the way to becoming global 
in our thinking, conceded, nay, suggest- 
ed that the new movement afoot should 
be called “Globalism,” an arty term 
which, he felt, “might take in pretty 
much everything under the sun” even 
much more than the term “Futurism” 
can embrace, 


Then he let his readers have the 
benefit of the artists’ own explanations 
of their “obscure” paintings. Gottlieb’s 
exhibit was a large two-toned paint- 
ing, as of. clay developed in areas of 
brown and black, which caused our 
own reviewer to note on her catalog, 
“kindergarten.” And later, she couldn't 
recall much about the picture. It was 
titled Rape of Persephone. 

“It is an easy matter to explain to 
the befuddled that this is a poetic ex- 
pression of the essence of the myth,” 
wrote Gottlieb, who considers his paint- 


ing a clear statement. “It is the pres- 
entation of the concept of seed and its 
earth with all its brutal implications; 
the impact of elemental truth,” he said. 
“Would you have us present this ab- 
stract concept, with all its complicated 
feelings, by means of a bgy and girl 
lightly tripping?” «3 

Rothko explained his canvas. The 
Syrian Bull as “a new interpretation 
of an archaic image, involving unprece- 
dented distortions,” and the two artists 
went into a duet with the statement of 
their esthetic beliefs: 


“1. To us art is an adventure into 
an unknown world, which can be ex- 
plored only by those willing to take 
the risks. 

“2. This world of the imagination is 
fancy-free and violently opposed to 
common sense. 

“3. It is our function as artists to 
make the spectator see the world our 
way—not his way. 

“4. We favor the simple expression 
of the complex thought. We are for the 
large shape because it has the impact 
of the unequivocal. We wish to reassert 
the picture plane. We are for flat forms 

[Please turn to page 23) 
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| Rilor-Made Show 
i Suits Nobody 


No ONE who really cares was pleased 
when the Museum of Modern Art an- 
#mounced that its summer painting show 
eature (June 22 to August 1) would 
be the paintings of Morris Hirshfield. 
’ Hirshfield is an unlearned painter 
who has been painting the last four 
, since retirement from the cloak 
md suit industry. His naive paintings 
have been shown enough to make his 
york familiar to those who keep in- 
oermed. His art is thoroughly pictured 
md analyzed in Sidney Janis’ book 
hey Taught Themselves; he was shown 
at the Modern in a group of Unknown 
ericans the first year he painted; 
pre was always a lion or a “dress 
orm” nude standing in the private 
how room of the Hudson Walker Gal- 
lery where interest in him was first 
aken. 
* Enough is enough of an oddity. It’s 
e lost sense of proportion by the Mod- 
ern in giving all of the ground floor 
'main gallery to the fumbling old man 
who hasn’t an idea why they like him, 
which made all critics rebel. They 
knew that the Museum would hang its 
second floor for the summer with pho- 
‘tographs, maps and charts describing 
_“Airways to Peace,” an exhibition of 
“geography for the future.” So then, 
Hirshfield’s childish adaptations on can- 
vas of his one interest in life (the 
cloak, suit and slipper industry) was 
to be the lone representation, for more 
than a month, of our Modern painters! 
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Howard Devree’s column in The New 
York Times that critics were getting 





quoted fed up, too,- with pedagogic presenta- 
knowl. | tion of primitives. 
new a “Such emphasis,” he wrote, “on the 
pleasant little side street where dwell 
¢ lyre,| the ‘primitives’ seems to me danger- 
n’ sea; | Ously disproportionate and confusing 
uire, to the visiting public’s sense of values 
; me!” | in the field of art. Over-emphasis on 
the ‘primitives’ may all too easily re- 
sult in a kind of precious cultism. .. . 
> pres-| Solemn explanation and complicated 
ind its} or pompous installation are the last 
ations; | things the ‘primitive’ needs in putting 
e said. | his work before the public.” 
is’ ab- And Emily Genauer of The World 
li¢ated | Telegram wrote that the results of 
d girl} the elaborate installation with long ex- 
planatory captions on the wall and 
3 The} special “visual analysis” chart, and 
tation | the Sidney Janis accompanying article 
prece- | in the museum bulletin “are both pro- 
artists | found and significant—about as pro- 
ent of | found and significaat as a set of ped- 
antic program notes for Jingle Bells, 
2 into | or an attempt to unravel the mysteries 
e ex- | Of “The Three Bears.” And Miss Gen- 
take | auer warmed to her subject and wrote 
the best-considered protest of them 
ion is | all: 
od to “For these most complicated expla- 
nations have been grotesquely worked 
sts to | Out for the simplest pictures imagin- 
d our | able. They are the utterly untutored 
expressions of an apparently gentle 
assion | Soul with possibly more deeply felt 
1 the | artistic aspirations than many of us, 
npact | but with little gifts for expressing them 
assert | More than an instinctive (or occupa- 
forms | tionally developed) sense of design, 
e 23] | and with less taste. In some of them, 
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How pitiable! There was a clue in. 


Inseparable Friends: Morris H1IRSHFIELD 


notably the landscapes, there are evi- 
dent an ingratiating development of 
pattern, and a rhythmic linear flow. 
In most of the others, principally nudes, 
there are chiefly a cast-iron rigidity of 
outline and a hard and ungracious use 
of color. 

“The museum, in its captions pre- 
pared ;by Sidney Janis (who, assisted 
by Margaret Miller, of the museum 
staff, directed and installed the ex- 
hibition), finds much more, however. 
“Tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones and good in 
everything” are nothing omens to 
what it finds in its own exa igation of 
minutiae. It finds cause for commenda- 
tion in the degree to which Mr. ‘Hirsch- 
field’s occupational background has un- 
consciously played a role in his paint- 
ing. That rhythmic flow of line is an 
extension of the rhythmic sensation 
which accompanies the motor action of 
cutting around the contour of patterns. 

“That mane on the study of a lion 
is painted as if it were a fur neckpiece 
for a woman, Mr. Janis points out jub- 
ilantly, with its closing from left to 
right, thereby again reflecting the art- 
ist’s earlier career. 

“In the painting called Inseparable 
Friends, he indicates how the outline 
of one nude figure resembles the fash- 
ion plates of the year 1911, when the 
artist was manufacturing cloaks and 
suits. In the same picture he finds sig- 
nificance in the arithmetical progres- 
sion which unconsciously governed the 
painter’s design. There is one tassel 
in the picture, there are two locks of 
hair, three of this and four of that, 
up to ten. Mr. Janis needn’t have stop- 
ped there. Surely there must be 'signifi- 
cance in the fact that there are 11 
leaves on the lower left branch of the 
plant in the composition, 12 nails in 
the pot which hold it, 18 hairs in the 
left eyebrow of the right nude, etc. 

“The whole performance is too ab- 
surd and pathetic. Whatever should 
figure in a man’s painting but his own 
experience and background (unless, of 
course, he is a particularly gifted man, 
a dreamer and a poet reaching out of 
this world?) And what more limited 


experience and meager appeal are 
there than those reflected in the Hirsh- 
field work? 

“It is a great pity that the artist, a 
simple and I’m told sweet and modest 
old gentleman finding much pleasure 
in his painting, should have been so 
exploited for a stunt. His pictures do 
hold interest, paradoxically, for so- 
phisticated tastes concerned with all 
varieties of taught and untaught ex- 
pression in the field of visual art and 
they make for an arresting psycholog- 
ical study. A few of them have already 
been exhibited. To present them in a 
show of such scale as this at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, and to accompany 
them with explanatory titles in “which 
even Cranach is brought up “for: com- 
parison, can only be interpreted as a 
frivolous and ill-considered summer 
gesture (with Mr. Hirshfield the goat). 

“But no less put-upon than he are 
the hundreds of other painters in New 
York, the gifted, patient men and 
women who have applied themselves 
to their art for years, made many 
sacrifices even of creature comforts 
for it, reached a level of really fine 
achievement, and never had the mu- 
seum take any notice of them what- 
ever.”—M. R. 


Musician Breydert Paints 


We have often wondered if one of 
our concert halls would give space on 
the season’s calendar for a perform- 
ance by a well-known art instructor if 
he should take up the flute and learn 
to play a few tunes of his own making. 
They could call it “primitive” music. 

F. M. Breydert, native of Germany, 
pupil of Hindemith, and instructor of 
music now at the Pius X School, Mané.. 
hattan College, has taken up painting. *' 
An exhibition of his first attempts wage 
held at the Artists Gallery in New 
York in June. Most of them were scenes 
in Norway where he was stuck for a 
long while, trying to make his way to 
America. He could obtain no piano ‘on 
which to work, so he painted. His pic- 
tures have as little resemblance to the 
art of painting as a spontaneous song 
by. one who felt like singing has to a 
concert ‘program. 

“Artists find them interesting -and 
refreshing,” the gallery declares and 
generously makes room for the mu- 
sician’s art work for this reason.—M. R. 


Airways to Peace 


On July 2nd, the Museum of Modern 
Art will open an exhibition entitled 
Airways to Peace which in dramatic 
and lucid sequence will illustrate the 
basic factors of air-age geography. 
Composed of navigation maps from 
earliest travel days to now; an im- 
mense sphere into which visitors may 
walk; models, drawings and photos 
tracing flight from pre-historic winged 
reptiles to the battle planes and trans- 
ports of today and the proposed private 
planes of tomorrow; it appears as a 
sequel to the celebrated Road to Vic- 
tory show which now tours the country 
in quintuplicate. 

American action in the major the- 
atres of this global war will be shown 
by photo-murals. The exhibition will 
fill -the museum’s entire second floor 
until October 17. 
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Farm Hand: WILLIAM GROPPER 


Walker Gallery Opens Contemporary Section 


THE DECISION of the Walker Art Cen- 
ter of Minneapolis to commence a col- 
lection of contemporary American paint- 
ings made news in New York in June. 
Hudson D. Walker of New York, lately 
a dealer in paintings and grandson of 
the founder of the Art Center, T. B. 
Walker, was delegated to select 92 
paintings which would represent vari- 
ous trends in present-day painting and 
would contain material desirable for 
purchase. 

It is evident that Mr. Walker's selec- 
tions found a responding note with the 
Minneapolis directors; for Mrs. Gilbert 
M. Walker (who, with Mrs. Daniel Def- 
enbacher and Mrs. Justin Smith, ad- 
ministers the funds left by her hus- 
band, T. B.’s son, for this purpose) 
made thirteen purchases as nucleus for 
a permanent collection of Contempo- 
rary American painting. 

These acquisitions, which will be 
known as the Gilbert M. Walker Col- 
lection, included Farm Hand by Wil- 
liam Gropper, a hulking, bearded, bare- 
foot man who stands four feet high in 
a yard-wide canvas. It is a paintine 
which has been twice exhibited and 
much admired in New York. Also 
Church by Lionel Feininger, one of the 
artist’s most inspired architectural 
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pieces, an ode to joy struck through by 
prisms of light. 

Other purchases were an oil by Aaron 
Bohrod, House in South Chicago; one 
by Samuel Brecher called Lighthouse, 
obviously East Coast; a Jean Charlot 
painting of two kids Playing Ball; Jo- 
seph de Martini’s Crotch Island Der- 
ricks, a construction scene featuring 
red-leaded steel members; A Hit by 
Mervin Jules, a tense painting of a 
tense moment in baseball; Neighbor- 
hood Physician by Jack Levine, a large 
canvas by the young Boston artist who 
first exhibited his drawings with Hud- 
son in 1932 at the Goodman-Walker 
Gallery; Aloof by Nura, a small paint- 
ing by the sculptor-painter, devoted to 
childhood; Memories of My Childhood 
by Gregory Prestopino, a painting di- 
vided many ways into scenes of tene- 
ment life; and Two Figures by Anton 
Refregier, a modern treatment of two 
classical women figures seated at a 
table. 

The Minneapolis artists whose paint- 
ings were acquired are: Stanford Fe- 
nelle, with a gouache, Early Night and 
Sydney Fossum’s Miner, an underground 
scene of a workman with drill. 

The Walker Art Center was built of 
lumber money. T. B. Walker, Minne- 


sota and California lumber magnate, 
started buying art objects and paint. 
ings in 1875 and continued until his 
death in 1928 to acquire Chinese jades 
and porcelains, Far Eastern pottery, 
glass and sculpture and European 
paintings. In 1939, the gallery was re. 
organized with community and W.P.A. 
help. Under the directorship of D, § 
Defenbacher, once assistant to the Na. 
tional Director of the W.P.A. Art Proj- 
ect, it established an art school and 
sponsored activities for local artists. The 
purchase of living Americans’ paintings, 
attests further to the Walkers’ determ- 
ination to bring the Art Center up to 
date, 

Other than the purchased paintings, 
the exhibition contained such wide di- 
vergencies in contemporary painting as 
works by Burchfield and Burlin; Stuart 
Davis and Adolf Dehn; Du Bois and 
Evergood; Hartley and Hartl; Marin 
and Mattson; Poor and Pereira; Soyer 
and Quirt.—M. R. 


For the Modern 


THE Room of New Acquisitions, ad- 
joining the garden at the Museum of 
Modern Art, makes periodic turnovers 
and the June crop showed the purchase 
of nine paintings, two watercolors and 
three sculptures. 

The Virginia artist, Jewett Campbell 
painted two of them: Reflected Glory 
and The Skaters, both semi-surrealistic 
versions of typical Richmond architec- 
ture of several decades ago. By Arshile 
Gorky, is a large oil, called Garden in 
Sochi and looking quite like a Miro ex- 
cept for the rugged application of paint; 
by Jack Levine, The Passing Scene, an 
East Side street corner in which a 
gaunt old man and gaunt white horse 
are surrounded by street litter the san- 
itation wagons have neglected. 

Causing most comment is a painting, 
or construction, on linoleum called 
Electricity and Grease, done by Dome- 
nico Mortellito with various lacquers 
and plastics to give a materials pic- 
ture (in abstract design) of the ele- 
ments which make up a power house. 

An oil painting on vellum, called 
White Lines, was the choice from the 
produce of I. Rice Pereira. Portsmouth 
Street was bought from Gregorio Pres- 
topino; also the Open Door, an oil by 
Evsa Model; The Flying Dutchman, an 
oil by Jimmy Ernst, son of Max; and 
watercolors by William Fett (Land- 
scape in Michoacan) and Isaac Lane 
Muse (Composition with Bird and 
Shells). 

The sculptures are an iron construc- 
tion by David Smith called Head, an 
interesting terra cotta called The City 
by Peter Grippe, and Emma Lu Davis’ 
Head of a Chinese Red Army Soldier. 








Libraries Buy Citron 


The New York Public Library has 
added to their noted print collection 
three prints by Minna Citron entitled 
Phosphates, Colloquy, and Dress Circle, 
Carnegie Hall and also purchased an 
aquatint by the same artist entitled 
Sherman. 

Following the pattern of the New 
York Library, the Newark Public Li- 
brary has acquired three prints by the 
same artist. The prints are Sherman, 
Heifer and River Freight. 
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Co-operative Artists 


Artist ASSOCIATES, an agency for the 
promotion and sale of its members’ 
work, Was organized in April 1942 and 
has headquarters at 138 West 15th 
Street, New York. At this address, the 
agency also conducts a gallery for all- 

ar-round exhibition of members’ work. 
Starting out with eight local artists and 
two allied professionals, the organiza- 
tion now numbers 23 producing artists. 
The present show, which lasts through 
July 20, is called “Art For Bonds” and 
all works offered for sale are scaled 
down to the face value of War Bonds. 
Purchase is made with the bond, which 
goes direct to the artist. 

This co-operative scheme seems to 
be working well. Already the directors 
(elected by vote of members) have 
placed associates’ work in out of town 
shows of importance, including the 
Chicago Art Institute 1943 Annual, the 
Brooklyn Museum International Water- 
color Biennial and the Walker Art 
Center show of 92 Americans (see 
page 16). 

An Admissions Committee entertains 
applications year-round and handles 
work in oils, watercolor, gouache, sculp- 
ture; also drawings and prints. Gallery 
is open daily from 2 to 6 and the eve- 
nings of Monday and Thursday until 
10 P. M. Executive secretary is Rose 
Pringle. 

Some of the artists exhibiting now 
are: Stella Buchwald, Ernest Crichlow, 
Griffin Driscoll, Zoltan and Nova Hecht, 
Helen West Heller, Eitaro Ishigaki, 
Charles Keller, Beatrice Mandelman, 
Helen Ratkai, Harry Schoulberg (who 
recently won first prize of $100 War 
Bond for a Landscape exhibited at a 
Bronx House exhibition), Moses Soyer, 
Chuzo Tamotzu. 


Seven Hung a Jury 


The competition show, which the 
AC.A, Gallery holds each year early 
in Summer, has just now come and 
gone. Unknown artists submit sculp- 
ture and paintings for judgment by 
jury. The specified “best man” takes 
his (or her) reward in the form of a 
one-man show the ensuing season. But 
it seems that the winding streets and 
three-sided squares of Greenwich Vil- 
lage hide more hidden talents than 
was suspected. For the jury was un- 
able to settle on one. After staying 
hung for a day and a night, the jury 
saw no fair way out of its indecision 
and picked seven exhibitors as best. 

Next season, an “honorable men- 
tion” group of seven will be hung and 
jurors will be called in again to select 
a winner, if possible. The seven equal- 
ly honored are: Sylvia Braverman, 
Ernest Crichlow, Bernard Frouchtben, 
Enrique Gran, S. Lev-Landau, Esther 
G. Rolick and Sheila Zunser. 


A.C.A. Moves to 57th Street 


The A. C. A. Gallery, located for the 
past decade on West 8th Street in New 
York, has moved to 63 East 57th Street 
to the galleries lately vacated by Marie 
Harriman. Herman Baron, director, 
plans to take things easy during August 
and will open the new gallery officially 
With an important special exhibition in 
September. 
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Non-Objectives Hold Summer Show 


In announcing a summer loan exhibi- 
tion of 108 paintings by 22 Americans, 
all, in the non-objective vein, the Baron- 
ess Hilla Rebay, director of the Museum 
of Non-Objective Art in New York, has 
this to say about the show: 

“The Solomon R. Guggenheim Found- 
ation is proud of the American non- 
objective painters who now contribute 
regularly to the showings of the Mu- 


seum. We also have on view the great- 
est permanent collection of non-objec- 
tive paintings in the world, but a defi- 
nite aim of ours has been to encour- 
age new artists through scholarships 
and other grants.” 

Besides paintings, non-objective art- 
ists show “parchments” and Harry Ber- 
thola shows 38 hand-blocked prints. The 
exhibition will remain to October 15. 


Something to Dismember You By 


ARNOLD RONNEBECK, of Denver, has 
garnered many and multiple honors 
during his long career. Student of 
Bourdelle and Maillol, he is rated as 
one of the best sculptors in the West; 
Carl Zigrosser likes his prints; he is 
good critic, excellent writer and is at 
home on the stage. Now he has turned 
to painting in a mildly surrealist man- 
ner, and has just concluded a solo ex- 
hibition at the Santa Barbara Museum. 

Summing up Ronnebeck’s accomplish- 
ments in The Santa Barbara News- 
Press, Director Donald Bear decided 
that “after doing all these things no 
one should paint unless it is a neces- 
sary release for his inhibitions and 
makes him a better member of so- 
ciety.” At the conclusion of Bear’s re- 
view we are not quite sure this objec- 
tive was attained. 

Writes Director Bear: “The chief 
theme songs for Ronnebeck’s decora- 
tive surrealism, which are really travel 
posters to the subconscious, seem to be 
(on the pleasant side)—‘Oh, come over 
to my subconscious. It is nice and cozy 
there’—(on the unpleasant side, which 
has to do with scissors and physical 
facts and other oddments)—‘Oh, give 
me something to dismember you by.’ 

“Unlike most of the surrealists, Ron- 
nebeck is not very terrifying. It is al- 
most as though the Lion of Lucerne 
stirred and let out a plaintive, M-G-M 
roar that all is not right with the world, 


then slowly slid back into the lapse of 
stony silence. 

“Surrealism is supposed to mean 
many things. Mostly it has to do with 
the conflict or impact of the conscious: 
and subconscious minds! It places illog- 
ical associations in architectural or lit- 
terary order, the result being a special 
hypnotic for the psyche. 

“Master showman Dali, who seems: 
to be the triumph of matter over the 
mind in a symphonic way, presents the 
disagreeable facts of life with alluring 
technical accomplishment. He is to this 
fashionable generation what Charles 
Dana Gibson, Maxfield Parrish and the 
late Grant Wood were to the nostalgic 
past. Before him there were other sur- 
realists who were pretty good, too, 
such as Bosch, Teniers, the Breughel 
family. From a literary standpoint, 
Shakespeare, Lawrence Sterne in Tris- 
tam Shandy and the Book of Revela- 
tions in the Bible give rise to the be- 
lief that the human race possessed an 
imagination B. D., that is, Before Dali. 
Someone once wrote an article on what 
the fashionable mind will wear this 
season. The answer now, of course, is 
Dali, but the real, new Old Master of 
surrealism, and the one to respect is 
Di Chirico. 

“We don’t think that Mr. Ronne- 
beck’s world is so bad after all. The 
only time it crashes is when it becomes 
pointless or witless.” 
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Sliding in Central Park: VasLov MARIINSKY 


Mariinsky’s Pattern of New York 


Visitors to New York should see the 
exhibition of paintings called “Pattern 
of New York,” shown this week in the 
backyard of the American British Art 
Center. Not only will they find very 
adequately designed and gaily and 
carefully painted watercolors by Vaslov 
Mariinsky, but they’ll see the world’s 
smallest back yard and learn that it 
takes no more than a flower bed one 
foot wide and an estimated running 
footage of 50 feet (on four sides of a 
cement walk) to make a garden. 
Around that, a New York board fence, 
and on that a row of shadow-box 
framed paintings and presto! you have 
an outdoor art exhibition. 

Artist Mariinsky was born in Lon- 
don of Russian parents but has spent 
most of his life in America, headquart- 
ers New York City. He was once art 
editor of American Home and Country 
Life, and went to Mexico to make illus- 
trations for Mexico in Your Pocket, a 
Doubleday-Doran publication. His paint- 
ings are, naturally, illustrative and 
precise; colors are bright and true to 
the colors that actually exist on gas 
station signs, brick walls, elevateds 
and crosstown busses which compose 
his gala little New York views.—M. R. 


*« * * 


Ever Ask a Sandwich Man? 

Vaslov Mariinsky, artist, believes in 
advertising. He hung a show of paint- 
ings of New York in the little back 
court of the American British Art 
Center, then rigged up a Sandwich Man 
with a watercolor on his back and an- 
other on his front, and sent him forth. 
“Come to the American British Art Cen- 
ter,” it says, “Pattern of New York, wa- 
tercolors by V. MARIINSKY.” 

The stalwart sign-toter, who hands 






32 East 57th Street 





a neat little card of invitation to all 
who pause to read his board, is Polish 
by birth, has the rugged healthful coun- 
tenance of a rancher. Mr. Mariinsky 
got him from the Salvation Army. 

So far as we know, this is the first 
time an art show has been Sandwich- 
Board-advertised. It is surely the first 
time this sandwich man ever Pied 
Piper-ed for art. He is much interested 
in his new role and asks lots of ques- 
tions when he comes each day at 2 
P. M. to walk the sign ’till 5. Once, in 
younger days, Charles Harrison (his 
American name) chauffeured for the 
“National Geography” magazine’s party 
and drove them all around Russia in 
deep snow, he reminisces. “I’ve been 
in nearly every country, in every state 
in the Union, and all three territories,” 
he says. “But don’t you think I’d better 
go in the back yard and look at these 
paintings? Somebody asked me yester- 
day how you paint a watercolor. I 
want to be able to tell them.” 


Rhode Island Purchases 


The Rhode Island School of Design 
Museum announces six purchases from 
the Fourth Annual Exhibition by Rhode 
Island artists, held at the museum dur- 
ing May. The purchases were selected 
from the 106 exhibits, which were juried 
by Arthur Heintzelman, William Zor- 
ach and Bartlet Hayes, Jr. 

The new additions are Holy Family 
by Gino Conti, Clam Diggers by Judy 
Cressy (student of the Rhode Island 
School of Design), Burial in Spring by 
Henry A. Jones, Lincoln Medal by 
Waldemar Raemisch (faculty member 
of the School of Design), Portrait of a 
Mountain Farm by Herbert Waters and 
Neighbor by Milo K. Winter, Jr. 


E. & A. Silberman Galleries 


PAINTINGS—OBJECTS OF ART 





ALINE FRUHAUF, noted newspaper 
magazine caricaturist, has turned he 
smiling satiric pen on American dreg 
designers after taking due care of the 
Supreme Court, lesser judges and state 
men, and various professional groups, 

Twenty-one of the brains and inspi 
tions behind the clothes we wear (ap 
some of the uniforms our women j 
arms wear), are represented in smal 
pen and watercolor drawings which ard 
not wjthout a designing hand, them 
selves. Norlyst Gallery shows them 
through July 6. 

Captions, slightly biographical, iden 
tify the personalities with their specig 
ties and we are thus reminded tha 
Pola Stout designs botany woolens, ang 
taught that she is black-haired, chig 
and fragile; Jessie Franklin Turner ig 
tweedish, overweight, and retired 
though famed for the most delicious 
of negligees. Koret, who designed bag 
has now converted his shop to making 
motor switches for aeroplanes ané 
Helen Cookman styles air raid wardens 
and feminine bus drivers; Monteil ha 
turned from tailored evening suits te 
formulating cosmetics. 

John of John Fredericks wears sloppy 
collars, Valentina, of the exaggerated 
costume concoctions, is herself severely 
tailored, Nettie Rosenstein, the puris 
looks like a pouty little girl at a birth 
day party. 

Co-exhibitor at the Norlyst is Paula 
Laurence, favorite supperclub enter. 
tainer (and now playing in Something 
for the Boys). Paula twists wires and 
adds top-drawer gee-gaws to the simple 
constructions which designate her vari 
ous friends in the theater. Her best job 
is the caricature of herself but that is 
Paula’s line, anyway. Anyone who has 
watched her clown through an evening 
of song knows that she is her own. most 
ruthless ridiculer. The show has been 
popular with the set depicted.—M. R. 


25 Paintings at $25 


William Fisher every year : at this 
time holds’ an exhibition of the paint- 
ings he did the summer before and dur- 
ing out-door trips with his painting 
classes. He will hold this year’s ex- 
hibition at the 8th Street Gallery, New 
York, during July and show landscapes 
of upstate New York and the New 
England coast, pricing them at 25 per- 
cent under winter prices. 

Mr. Fisher paints a good picture. His 
barns and farmhouses, lakes and rocky 
coasts are crisply described, knowingly 
accented and are curiously without 
tricks. Distances recede, planes lie 
where they should, proportions are true, 
and he does all this directly and in- 
stinctively. One doesn’t have to blur 
one’s eyes to “see” the scene he paints; 
yet he does not go in for stark, un 
compromising realism. For $25, there 
are bargains to be had on West 8th 
Street in the Village —M. R. 
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ir af Bache Collection 
[Continued from page 7] 


of Dirk Berek, a stolid bourgeois; Por- 
trait of a Lady of the Court of Henry 
Vill; and two tondos, Portrait of a 
Man and the very fine Portrait of Ed- 
ward VI painted in the last year of the 
artist's life, 1543, according to the 
scholar Paul Ganz. 


Great Dutchmen 


Next we turn to the 17th and 18th 
century Dutch school where there are 
works by such masters as Hals, Rem- 
brandt, Terborch and Vermeer, with 
Hals and Rembrandt outstanding. Of 
the two paintings by Hals, Claes Duyst 
Van Voorhout is most intriguing. Here 
the artist with his characteristic Dutch 
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eliciouys Foremost in the Dutch division are 
>d bags three works by Rembrandt: Standard 
makings Bearer (1654), Christ with Pilgrim Staff 
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and Young Man with Black Cap. Rem- 
brandt’s paintings are unmistakably 
Dutch in technique and at the same 
time timeless and international, The 
Christ painting reveals the Master’s 
hand in his superb treatment of dark 
and light areas, giving profound char- 
acter to the figure and imparting a 
characteristic religiosity to the Saviour. 
In contrast to the subdued tonality of 
the former canvas, the Young Man 
With Black Cap is a lively composition 
with rich color and brilliant execution. 
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Two Spaniards 


Velasquez and Goya represent the 
Spanish School. A Self Portrait by Vel- 
asquez executed about 1635 after his 
return from Italy, shows the artist re- 
linquishing the cold academic style 
which he absorbed during his visit to 
Italy, for a free manner with a greater 
technical skill. More mature is his 
portrait of Infanta Maria Theresa 
which is probably a fragment of sim- 
ilar pictures which hang in Vienna 
and Paris. Most proximate in the Bache 
Collection to the moderns is Goya’s 
portrait of Don Manuel Osorio, for in 
this painting are the spectral colors, 
used by the later French chromatists. 


The French and English 


Finally and in chronological order 
we arrive at the French Louis XVI 
drawing room of 18th century paint- 
ings and the 18th century French school, 
although the setting does not enhance 
the quality of the canvases. Typical of 
the era are Pater’s Fair at Bezons, 
Watteau’s famous French Comedians, 
in which the figures are placed against 
an open porch background instead of 
the landscape backdrop usually em- 
ployed by the artist, and Fragonard’s 
very delightful Billet Douz. 

Prominently presented in the English 
school are three Gainsborough portraits 
executed in the academic manner en- 
titled Mrs. William Tennant, Queen 
Charlotte, and a small stylish portrait 
of Lady Mulgrave; while Raeburn, a 
Master at depicting children, adds a 
bit of warmth to the English reserved 
Style in his portrait of young William 
Scott-Elliot. 

For New Yorkers, as well as inland 
Visitors, the Bache collection is a “must” 
on this summer's art calendar.—A. D. 
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Frederick F. F scien 


Frederick F, Fursman, Chicago art- 
ist and for a quarter century director 
of the summer art school at Saugatuck, 
Michigan, died June 12. He was in his 
69th year. 

Mr. Fursman was born in El Paso, 
Ill., and studied art at the Chicago Art 
Institute previous to visiting European 
art centers. He was one of the first 
Chicago artists to discover the beauty 
of Saugatuck and to found a summer 
art colony there 25 years ago. When 
the Chicago Art Institute opened a 
Summer school he was made director 
and took up permanent residence. Sev- 
eral prizes fell to Fursman’s brush, 
among them the Cahn prize in 1911, 
the Frank prize in 1923, and the 
Chicago medal of the Chicago Society 
of Artists in 1924. His painting, In the 
Garden, is owned by the Toledo 
Museum. 

His wife, Ida, died a year ago. 


Van Gogh Dies 


Van Gogh and Paul Meltsner were 
the best of friends; in fact, they were 
such inseparable companions that when 
Artist Meltsner came down with ty- 
phoid fever two months ago and was 
taken to a New York hospital Van 
Gogh also sickened. And then when 
the happy day came for the artist to 
be discharged from the hospital, it 
was too late; his little friend died in 
the car taking Meltsner home. If there 
is a canine heaven that pays off on 
loyalty, Meltsner is sure he knows Van 
Gogh’s forwarding address. As far as 
posterity is concerned, Van Gogh’s fea- 
tures, ‘depicted in Meltsner canvases, 
may already be viewed in the Luxem- 
bourg, the Mexican City National Gal- 
lery and several U. S. Museums. 


Hesketh Sells Well 


The Hesketh sculpture exhibition held 
at the Ferargil Galleries (see April 
15th ArT Dicest) reaped a fine harvest 
for the artist in sales and general pub- 








Carmine Dalesio............ Babcock 
Edith G. Halpert....Downtown 
F. Newlin Price............ Ferargil 


Lois Shaw........ Four Sixty Park 
Erwin S. Barrie..Grand Central 





Art for the Home Front 


Our country needs more art, athletics, music, to keep the fine 
production and splendid morale that will win this war. Your hosts 
on this exhibition present the finest American art. 


Directed by the leading art dealers of New York: 


Albert Milch..... ............... Milch 





ART FOR THE HOME FRONT EXHIBITION 
(150 Fine Paintings, $150 or Less) 
63 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


lic acknowledgment. Eight works in the 
round were sold and several drawings 
and stone cuts. 

Among the buyers, W. W. Crocker, 
president of the San Francisco Museum 
of Art, added four pieces of Hesketh 
sculpture to his own collection of mod- 
ern art, and Mrs. Donald Ogden Stewart 
of Hollywood and New York, bought 
several for her rapidly growing collec- 
tion. 


Hazeltine for Philadelphia 


For its permanent collection of con- 
temporary sculpture, the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art has purchased a bronze 
by Herbert Hazeltine, American animal 
sculptor, well known for his portraits 
of champion animals. The new acquisi- 
tion, which represents the Suffolk Punch 
Stallion, Sudbourne Premier, winner of 
many prizes in England, was purchased 
direct from the artist. 


Bought by Woodmere 

Selected from seven of their 1942- 
1943 exhibitions, the Woodmere Art 
Gallery has purchased the following 
items: By the River by Joseph T. Pear- 
son, Jr., oil; Spring Valley Inn by 
Daniel Garber, oil; prints: Vezelay by 
John Taylor Arms, Stooking by Clare 
Leighton, Hlephant Act by Robert 
Riggs and Wee Jonathan by Eleanor 
J. Perot. 


Valentiner Collects Puma 


Fernando Puma, New York artist 
and gallery proprietor, reports the re- 
cent sale of his oil painting, Sleeping 
Beauty, together with a drawing, to 
Dr. William R. Valentiner, director of 
the Detroit Institute of Fine Art. 


New Woodstock Gallery 

In Woodstock, N. Y., Rudolph Fred- 
erick-Fiolic will open a new gallery 
with a one-man exhibition of 25 litho- 
graphs by Bolton Brown, who, in 1902, 
founded Woodstock as a retreat for art- 
ists. The show opens on July 3rd and 
continues until July 16. 
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Through July 9th 
(Inc. Sundays) FREE 
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New York City 
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Hombre Fumando: GuUAYASAMIN 


Guest of U. S. 


By Orpber of the U. S. State Depart- 
ment, Guayasamin, Ecuadorian artist 
24 years old, has been brought to the 
United States to display his paintings 
and possibly secure a fellowship to fur- 
ther his art studies. An exhibition of 
his drawings, watercolors and oils is 
currently on view at the Mortimer 
Brandt Galleries, through July 10. 

An artist’s source of inspiration is in 
most cases a theme he knows well; 
Guayasamin naturally selects Ecuador 
and its people for his artistic state- 
ments, making use of a thick impasto 
and brushless technique. Many may 
sense reflections of Soutine in his heavy- 
ladened canvases. However this is an 
insecure observation, since it is known 
that he has not had any contact with 
the French painter’s work. The most 
forceful known influence exerted upon 
Guayasamin is the 16th century Spanish 
Renaissance painters of which El] Greco 
may be one, for the exhibited works 
contain a similar treatment of illum- 
ination and shadowing. No matter how 
primitive his manner of execution, 
Guayasamin at this young age achieves 
a clear and precise artistic locution. 

The most imposing canvases are 
Hombre Fumando (Smoking Man), a 
serious male portrait in which the 
artist displays his ability to grasp the 
complete character of his study and set 
it down on the canvas with stimulating 
clarity; Los Novios (Lovers) a pair of 
standing nude figures. Although the 
torsos in the latter picture are elon- 
gated one can overlook the obvious 
distortions for the statements are clearly 
rendered; the amorous atmosphere per- 
vades the entire canvas and the artist 
achieves that resultant merely by the 
gesture of the figures’ arms. 

Among the drawings, Indian Head 
provokes interest for it is a study of 
a head of a young Indian maiden ex- 
ecuted with an economy of lines but 
sufficiently drawn to have a classic 
quality in its completeness. 

The future holds much in store for 
Guayasamin.—A. D. 








Milton Avery 


PAUL ROSENBERG deals, first and fg 
most, in 19th and 20th century Fre 
paintings. But since his New York 
lery has become of more importance 
him than his London and Paris est 
lishments, he has started showing 
work of New York artists. Two laj 
showrooms on the street floor are giy 
over to these eye-catchers and the 
ly expensive things are above stairs 
rooms decorated more in keeping y 
the paintings by “Ingres to Picasso”) 
which Mr. Rosenberg has great pi 

Milton Avery was shown June 1 
last of the four Americans to be p 
sented this season (Hartley, Weber a 
Rattner were the others). Trouble 
Mr. Rosenberg complained to us, peop 
sometimes come in to see the dg 
stairs show and never speak to him ¢ 
therefore are never told that he 
some really fine things upstairs. We 



































who knows, there may come a day when A! 
one will have to speak easy to geig the 
taken upstairs where the Averys hang grat 

Avery makes a good show. He deals ing New 
big spaces, big canvases, close symphong stan 
ies of color, and an abandon in draw togr 
ing which looks “right” only to those§ bor, 
who are sensitive to balance in a picg Mus 
ture. To others, it appears inexcusablyg hibi 
gauche. Three still lifes, however, will§ five 
probably be approved by all. For Braque righ 
and Picasso, and many others, haveg env 
been tilting tables under fruit and ane¥ ing 
mones and lighted lamps for a _ longg—a 
while now and no severe breakage hasg pro 
resulted. People are becoming assured§ Thi 
It is his landscapes which offer the 
greatest challenge to sticklers for verityg to | 
and lend, at the same time, the greatest] wit 
charm to the show. Little Fox River ish late 
a resort with curly water lapping at af nov 


stretch of sand and pines; Gaspé has a ) 
pink sky, a mauve sea, a dead greenf to 
landscape bordered with a percale print; 


rar 
Connecticut Landscape, though as child-§ shi 
ishly indicated as the other two, is um eo] 


mistakably Connecticut with cows, field 
stones and apple trees forming the land- 
scape. 

Edward Alden Jewell of the New York} ; 
Times finds Avery’s paintings frequent- 
ly “heavy with haste.” Emily Genauer 
of the World-Telegram calls the simple, 
unpretentious Avery manner “sophisti-} to 
cated in the sense that Matisse and Bon-} tio 
nard are sophisticated” in the “know-] th, 
ing distortion of shape, juxtaposition of po 
ordinarily unsympathetic colors, pat- 
terning of surface.” Jewell, too, sensed] ; 
the Matisse influence when he stated 
that “the genesis of Milton Avery's 
style is fauve.” Clover Leaf Park, fig- at 
ures in landscape, and Bouquet in the 
Studio, a large still life, called forth spe by 
cial citation—M. R. 


ag 

m 

A Bishop for Herron th 
The John Herron Art Institute of : 
Indianapolis has augmented its collec- > 
tion of contemporary paintings by the as 


purchase of the canvas entitled Tidy- 
ing Up by Isabel Bishop from the Mid- 
town Galleries. 

The painting depicts a young gif 
“making up” and has been widely 
shown and favorably received. This sale 
follows other acquisitions of the art 
ist’s watercolors by the Brooklyn Mv; 
seum, University of Arizona Collection 
and many private collections. 
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AsoveE: Edgar Schenck, Director of 
the Honolulu Academy of Arts, photo- 
graphed at the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, on a recent visit. He is 
standing in front of the enlarged pho- 
tograph of bombs falling on Pearl Har- 


& bor, which is the climax scene of the 


Museum’s famous Road to Victory ex- 


m@ hibition now on nation-wide tour in 


five sections. The smaller shot at lower 


m@ right shows the two snide Jap peace 
menvoys (Nomura and Kurusu) enjoy- 


ing a laugh at Cordell Hull’s expense 


ga —a photograph which should be re- 
§ produced in all American history books. 


This enlargement will form part of 
the Road to Victory exhibition soon 
to be sent to Colombia and Uruguay, 
with Sandburg’s graphic text trans- 


iss lated into Spanish. Another section is 


now touring England. 
Mr. Schenck has made a flying trip 


# to the United States mainland to ar- 


range for other art exhibitions to be 
shipped to Honolulu, where he and his 
colleagues have done such magnificent 
work in carrying on in the face of dif- 
ficulties no mainland museum will ever 
face. The Academy’s annual bulletin, 
just issued, is a factual record of cour- 
age and intelligence in an emergency. 
Exhibitions in Honolulu are of great 
interest, not only to the civilians, but 
to the Armed Services and construc- 
tion workers who form a large part of 
the population in that endangered out- 
post of our country. 

What was it like that Sunday morn- 
ing when the treacherous Japs struck 
at Pearl Harbor? Schenck and his 7- 
year-old daughter, Mary, were up and 
about early while Mrs. Schenck and the 
younger children were asleep. Assisted 
by Mary, Mr. Schenck was frying saus- 
ages and making waffles for Sunday 
morning breakfast when they heard 
the sound of anti-aircraft. This did not 
disturb either of them as they often 
heard the ack-ack guns at practice. 
But Mary went out to watch the puffs 
of smoke and returned to say to her 


BRAXTON FRAMES 


NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 
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‘father: “Daddy, they’re using live am- 


munition this morning.” 

Mr. Schenck was a bit skeptical and 
asked her how she knew. 

With the surprising knowledge of 
childhood she replied: “The puffs are 
black instead of white.” 

Mr. Schenck strolled out on the 
veranda, saw his daughter knew what 
she was talking about, and rather loft- 
ily explained to her that it was good 
for the ack-ack gunners to practice 
with live ammunition once in a while; 
might come in useful some time in the 
future. As he spoke, the shells began 
to fall and he knew that moment had 
arrived. He rushed back into the house 
as his wife called out from the bed- 
room: For Heaven’s sake, will you 
please stop moving that furniture 
around! 

But Mr. Schenck had already turned 
on the radio and heard the urgent call 
for all civilian defense workers imme- 
diately to man their posts. He went to 
the museum and set in motion the 
previously prepared plans for safe- 
guarding the collections. He then made 
the rounds of his Civilian Defense Com- 
mittee, which was in charge of libraries 
and private art collections in the city. 

Since then the Honolulu Academy of 
Fine Arts has been open and function- 
ing every day. 


Six Who Get About 


At the 60th Street Gallery, in a sky- 
lighted exhibition room, there hangs, 
through July, a group of paintings by 
several men and women whose eyes 
seem to stray, these days, to cool green 
lawns and trees, panoramic country 
vistas and long roads out of town. 

Most interesting of them is Elias G. 
Stickney whose On the Delaware is a 
small edition of a beautiful valley seen 
from above. His Monday Morning city 
view is a well-composed description of 
clothes lines waving linens above a 
back yard parking lot. Stickney has 
turned from an Arlington, Vt. church, 
with crows nest atop, to a smashed 
wharf on the docks of Weehauken, with 
equal grace. 

Celine Baekeland and Caroline Clark 
Marshall, frequent exhibitors in modest 
places, show fairly hesitant, but some- 
times well coérdinated farm scenes. 
Miss Kaekeland took a crack once at 
the Gulf Stream at 6 A. M. and came 
out alright, and Miss Marshall’s ren- 
dition of a pile of slow burning branches 
in a Spring back yard is courageous, 
too. When Ethel Dana rises above sen- 
timent, she puts together a good pic- 
ture of snowy roofs or long-range val- 
ley view. Stella Bagart is more brutal 
and direct than the rest, but at the 
same time more vague; Ernest Marshall 
shows one pastel of Greenwich Village 
seen through a window beyond a micro- 
scope. 


Chilean Art in New York 


On July 7th the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum will open an exhibition of Chilean 
contemporary art which was organized 
by the Toledo Museum of Art in col- 
laboration with the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American ~ Affairs. 
The art to be shown is sponsored by 
the Ministry of Education of Chile and 
the Faculty of Fine Arts of the Uni- 
versity of Chile. 


Boston’s Guildmen 


Boston: The annual members exhi- 
bition concluded an active season at 
the Guild of Boston Artists, June 30. 
As is often the case in exhibitions of 
this nature the watercolor group pre- 
sented a livelier pace, scoring over the 
oils in both originality and sparkle. 
Outstanding exhibits in a workmanlike 
show were Gertrude Fiske’s freely 
sketched portrait, The Major; Leslie P. 
Thompson’s effective study, Portrait; 
Charles Curtis Allen’s, beautiful rough- 
hewn snowscape, Crafton Hillside; Lor- 
ing W. Coleman’s multi-colored but 
harmonic composition October And Mt. 
Laraway; and Robert Strong Wood- 
ward’s interior, Desk Corner. 

Among the watercolors, A. Lassell 
Ripley’s documentary Cabin In Georgia 
caught—and held—the eye first. Other 
notable watercolors were William Jew- 
ell’s delicately handled Fenway In Win- 
ter, and his warm and subtle Upland 


‘Landscape; Loring Hathaway’s fresh 


Winter Landscape; Harry Sutton’s, rich 
Snow Shadows; and Elizabeth H. T. 
Huntington’s two flower studies, de- 
lightful essays whose rich color and 
cold brushwork rejuvenate a tired fem- 
inine theme. Also on view was R. H. 
Ives Gammell’s Triptych which is now 
being installed in the chapel at Camp 
Crowder, Mo.—JupDITH KAYE REED. 


Absenteeistic Art 


Hobson Pittman, prominent Philadel- 
phia artist, was a recent featured ex- 
hibitor at the Biltmore Art Gallery in 
Los Angeles. Those who have loved his 
poetic and nostalgic paintings, without 
knowing quite why, may find the an- 
swer in Arthur Millier’s Times evalua- 
tion: 

“Hobson Pittman might be called the 
painter of the little person who wasn’t 
there. Almost every one of his pictures 
is built around a pervasive but absent 
personality. His art offers a delightful 
escape from both the realism and the 
surrealism of our time. It is beautifully 
painted and conceals its seriousness 
under lovely color and atmosphere. The 
philosophy behind the pictures (if there 
is one) would seem to be that houses, 
furnishings and landscapes take life 
from being loved. But the people who 
love them never appear.” 

















Painting Panels 


BOCOUR GESSO PAINTING 
PANELS have two (both sides of } 
panel) brilliant white painting sur- } 
faces that insure excellent repro- 
duction. BOCOUR GESSO panels } 
have the ideal painting surface for 
all mediums. 

Available Sizes: 


in the following 





8x10 $.25 14x 17 $.80 

9x 12 35 14 x 18 85 

10 x 12 49 16 x 29 1.00 | 
10 x 14 45 18 x 24 1.25 

12 x 16 -69 20 x 24 








1.35 
Available at your local dealer or 


The Department Store of Art Materials 
PV all med te kad ede 


67 West 44th St. New York, N. Y. 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O’Reilly, Jr. 





OUT OF TOWN ARTISTS SEEKING 
FALL NEW YORK CITY, DEBUT 


ONE MAN SHOWS 


WITH CONTINUED GALLERY REPRE- 
AND PROFESSIONALLY 
UP. 
116 E. 


SENTATION 
DIRECTED PUBLICITY FOLLOW 
WRITE BOX A, ART DIGEST, 
59 ST., N. Y. C. (Send only duplicate pub- 
licity, photos, but no original work please.) 





Books 


Alfred Davidson 


THIS COLUMN is devoted to books on 
art, both broad and specific in subject. 
It has dealt with monographs, surveys 
of art, histories, etc. Last week, I hap- 
pened upon a book and a pamphlet on 
the pertinent subject of camouflage 
which, as a subject for examination, 
fuses the artistic element with scientific 
exactness required in warfare. This 
topic is timely and worthy of investiga- 
tion. The problems of aesthetics and 
creation from imagination, are excom- 
municated simply because camouflage, in 
accordance with the military definition, 
means basically a form of deception us- 
ing concealment and imitation. The art 
element in camouflage is inherent in 
neither of these definitions, although the 
camoufleur’s inventiveness and imagina- 
tion is paramount in coping with the 
deceptive probiem. 


If the pragmatic philosopher sought 
an art of utility, camouflage, it seems 
to me, should be his choice, since it 
meets an essential need in war time— 
that of protection. In the book entitled 
The Art of Camouflage* by Lieut. Col. 
C. H. R. Chesney, D.S.O., and J. Hud- 
dlestone, we find an academic treat- 
ment of the subject. Academic. in the 
sense that it endeavors to explode some 
of the general concepts of camouflage 
we laymen have entertained in our ig- 
norance, For example, most people have 
thought that by painting cubistically a 
building or farmhouse or factory, it is 
rendered invisible to the naked eye. This 
misconception is shattered by the revel- 
ation “iat camouflage does not under- 
take tne task of imposing spiritual in- 
visibility on the countryside but, on the 
contrary, its efforts are expended on 
deceiving, through use of coloration (as 
nature’s animals do) and by reconstruc- 
tion and architectural redesign. 


Undertaking the task of educating 
the layman, the authors treat the art 
of deception in historical fashion, re- 
vealing first the origins of camouflage 
in nature (known to many as protec- 
tive coloration) and next, considering 
civilian camouflage in relation to cities 
and other areas. Military .camouflage 
for civilian use is only necessary against 
air observation and the artist, or en- 
gineer who is called upon to manufac- 
ture civilian camouflage, should by all 
means have experience in flying. 


In the latter part of the book, camou- 
flage assumes different nuances in its 
devices, for that part is devoted to the 
deception of military intention by such 
masters of strategy as Napoleon, Stone- 
wall Jackson, British Generals Gatacre, 
Buller and Roberts, who fought the Boer 
War. This section is written by author 
Chesney, who is an English officer, re- 
vealing the English attitude and regard 
for other generals outside of the king- 
dom’s military stars. 

On the whole, the book leaves one 
with the impression that camouflage 
will always be in an experimental stage 
like military campaigns; and since the 
divulgations made by the authors are 
not informative facts which may be 
used against us, by the time this book 














Camouflage 


BY WILLIAM A. ROSE AND ROBERT MEE CORSBIE 










reached the presses the art of camov- 
flage had made marked advances along 
the road to utter concealment of every- 
one and everything. 


* * * 





In the same vein- and with similar 
purpose, the Eberhard Faber Company 
of pencil fame issued a pamphlet of 
large size entitled Color In Camouflage** 
prepared by two New York University 
lecturers, William Allen Rose and Rob- 
ert Lee Corsbie. The text and color pho- 
tographs are referred to as a basic 
reference course for teachers and un-§j 
like the previous book, this writing is 
a simplified edition of problems pertain- 
ing directly to the camouflage of mili- 
tary objectives for protection. 


Dealing with the science of camou- 
flage, it was prepared to enable teach- 
ers of art to present in concise form 
the fundamentals of deception, conceal- 
ment, fusion and confusion—the in- 
gredients of camouflage. The text is 
divided into eight topics; Historical;} } 
Camouflage in Nature; Properties of 
Surfaces; Types; Principles; Ground Ob-§ det 
servation; Aerial Observation, and Color§ UP 
and Techniques, each an important] Wa 
phase of the problem. Accompanying of 
illustrations clarify the text. The pam-}'™ 
phlet lists the pencil numbers used for} hu 
various subjects and the techniques} At 
employed to obtain desired results. ful 



















The greatest stress is placed on the = 
importance of color in the various in 


phases of camouflage. Different surface], 
textures require different types of color- 
ation and although the hue in color is bu 
weakened by distance, the camouflieur lin 
must be completely aware of this effect 

so that the military object he is trying 

to conceal is safe even against the pos- Sp 
sibility of low flying reconnaissance 

planes. The method, of exposition is} ti 
clear and useful to laymen who would} th 
be enlightened on the problems of mil-]N 
itary leaders in the protection of our} A 
country and men at war. Li 


*THE ART OF CAMOUFLAGE. By 
Lieut. Col. C. H. R. Chesney with four 
chapters by J. Huddlestone, New York: 
Studio Publications, Inc. 253 pp., 13 
illustrations. $2.75. 


**COLOR IN CAMOUFLAGE. By 
Wm. A, Rose and Robert Lee Corsbie. 
Published by Eberhard Faber. Free. 
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he Auction Front 


A COMMUNICATION from England di- 
yulges some encouraging facts about 
athe auction situation on the British 
Isles, since the advent of World War 
1 The two famous auction houses in 
England, Christies and Sotheby’s, re- 
sort a strong revival in sales since the 
arst days of war. And by a comparison 
ith this era and the equivalent period 
during World War I, it is noted that 
bidding and buying are much more ac- 
tive now than in former years. ; 


Reason for this lively market is given 
to be that taxation and other livelihood 
costs have affected many people to the 
point of giving up their art treasures 
for the cash, and this has placed on 
the market many fine pieces of art and 
furnishings. As a result of the war, 
some people are compelled to be sellers 
for the first time, and others are forced 
to be collectors for the first time. 

Most gratifying side of this activity is 
that a very honest appreciation is being 
shown for the products of domestic 
talent and the paying of high prices for 
this material. An authority recently re- 
__.. §marked, “The art treasures which from 
Similat§itime to time reach the London sales- 
>mpanyErooms are of a uniformly high quality. 
hlet offpidders buy with taste and discrimina- 
flage** tion.” 
iversity§ According to the sales markets, the 
id Rob-Hiiveliest of sessions were held before 
or pho-§ the war or with the rich American buy- 
a basi¢fers before the fatal crash of 1929. It is 
ind un-Finteresting to note in the auction news 
iting i8frelease that immediately before the 
9ertain-|war and while the war was being de- 
of mili-fclared, prices and trading fell sharply; 

auction salesrooms were empty while 
camou-§ everyone held their breath as to the out- 
- teach-Fcome of the political muddling. How- 
e formfever soon as fate had made a decision 
‘onceal-§and war was formally declared, prices 
the in-|began to rise and today, they are 50 
text is} percent higher. 
torical;}| Most English auctioneers would like 
‘ties off to maintain a steady range and constant 
ind Ob-§ demand for auctionables, rather than an 
d Color§upswerving market like after the last 
portant}War when prices skyrocketed because 
nanying}of the demand the American nouveau 
e pam-| fiche made upon European markets for 
sed for} hurried collections, or a deathly plunge. 
hniques}At the moment the demand is for old 
Its. furniture, particularly Georgian; good 
on tl pictures and certain kinds of jewelry, 
varia Which incidentally have nearly doubled 

in price. 
pe Today, the auction house is the mem- 
‘olor # orable symbol of pre-war days when the 
oufleut buyer never heard of rationing and 
s effect limited stocks. 


; tryin 

he vor}Spring Lake Annual 

issance} One of the best summer art exhibi- 

tion is}tions along the Atlantic coastline is 

» would} the annual staged each year by the 

of mil-}New Jersey Chapter of the American 

of our} Artists Professional League at Spring 
Lake, N. J. The show continues until 
Sept. 6 at the Hotel Warren. 
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110 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH ST. 


London Auction Mart 


AMoNG the pictures from the sale of 
the Countess of Oxford and Asquith at 
Christie’s, a Canaletto, View of the 
Church of San Bartolomeo and the 
Rialto, brought $3,988. A Morland, dated 
1793, and entitled A Winter’s Morning, 
fetched $924. A painting ascribed to 
Brouwer, Two Boors Smoking, $504. 

From the sale of pictures belonging 
to the late Arthur Kay of Edinburgh, 
the firm of Christie sold to the National 
Portrait Gallery of Scotland a portrait 
of Sir James Barrie, painted in 1904 
by Sir William Nicholson, at the price 
of $1216. Other works from this sale 
included a painting by A. deGelder, 
Angel Appearing to Manoah, for $402. 

In another sale by Christie’s of old 
and modern pictures, drawings and 
prints, the head of a bearded man on 
a small panel, catalogued as being by 
Van Dyck, changed hands at $3,024. 
Another panel, representing peasants 
outside a farmhouse, attributed to Ost- 
ade, brought $2,856. The Magdalen, in 
Red and Blue Robes, Reading a Book,” 
ascribed to Jacopo Tintoretto, $1,051. 
A portrait of a man in red doublet, 
black cloak and hat, given to Moroni, 
$964, Another of a gentleman in black 
dress with white collar by N. Maes, 
$628. A very fine impression of Bar- 
tolozzi’s colored engraving of Miss Far- 
ren, by Lawrence, $1,932. 

A record in the sale of antique silver 
was attained when $5,200 was paid for 
a single silver spoon weighing less than 
two ounces. It bore the date 1481. 

—RocerS BorDLEY. 


Globalism 


[Continued from page 14] 
because they destroy illusion and ‘fe- 
veal truth. 

“5. It is a widely accepted notion 
among painters that it does not matter 
what one paints as long as it is well 
painted. This is the essence of academ- 
ism. There is no such thing as good 
painting about nothing. We assert that 
the subject is crucial and only that 
subject-matter is valid which is tragic 
and timeless. That is why we profess 
spiritual kinship with primitive and 
archaic art.” 

“So far,” comments Jewell sadly, 
“Globalism seems to guarantee a rather 
bleak and cheerless future.”’—M. R. 


For Randolph-Macon 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College has 
added to its permanent art assemblage 
a water-color by Bertram Hartman en- 
titled Connecticut Highway to Lake 
Waramug. A small painting, it depicts 
an autumn Connecticut countryside with 
a paved highway which wends its way 
into the blue hills in the background. 

This new addition will take its place 
in the collection next to paintings by 
such notables as John Carroll, Franklin 
Watkins, Edward Hopper, Thomas Eak- 
ins, George Bellows and John Marin. 
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IMPROVE THE 
QUALITY OF YOUR WORK 


Write today for your FREE 
copies of “Notes from the Laboratory” 


Two authoritative papers on the 
physiology and chemistry of paint 
which gives you a better understand- 
ing of your own technical problems. 


DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP 
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On your next trip to New York stop here 
... Within easy reach of leading art gal- 
leries, museums, business and amusement 
centers ... yet away from the noise of mid- 
town traffic. Large rooms, rich furnishings, 
superb cuisine and service. Write for 
brochure A. 

SINGLE ROOMS $6 © DOUBLE ROOMS $8 

REGENCY ROOMS AND BAR 


For Luncheon, Dinner, Cocktails 
MADISON AVE. AT 76th STREET, W. Y. 
6 Blocks from Metropolitan Museum 
RHinelander 4-1600 


HAROLD P. BOCK, GENERAL MANAGER 





BUY WAR BONDS 


AND STAMPS 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


Lowell, Mass. 


ALL YEAR ROUND EXHIBITION, Whist- 
ler’s Birthplace (An Art Museum). Open 
to all professional artists. Media: All. Fee: 
$1.50 per picture. Jury. Single pictures are 
eligible. For information write John G. 
Wolcott, vice-president, Whistler House, 
236 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 


Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


SARANAC LAKE ART LEAGUE 9th AN- 
NUAL, Aug. 6-20, Harrietstown Town Hall. 
Open to all artists. Media: All and sculp- 
ture. Jury. Fee: $1. Entry cards due July 
22; works due July 22-July 29. For data, 
egg Saranac Lake Art League, P. O. Box 
No. s 


533, Saranac Lake, N. Y 

Youngstown, Ohio 
OHIO SERVICEMEN’S EXHIBITION OF 
WATERCOLORS AND DRAWINGS, Oct. 
3-Nov. 1, the Butler Art Institute. Open to 
residents and former residents of Ohio now 
in the service. Media: watercolors and 
drawing (unmatted), done while in the 
service. No fee. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards 
and works due Oct. 1. For further infor- 
mation write the Secretary, the Butler Art 

Institute, Youngstown, Ohio. 


NINTH ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW, Jan. 
1-30, 1944, Butler Art Institute. Open to 
residents and former residents of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia and 
Indiana. Media: Oils and watercolors. Jury. 
Purchase awards and prizes. Entry cards 
and works due Dec. 5. For full informa- 
tion address the Secretary, The Butler Art 
Institute, Youngstown, O. 


Competitions 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS. Open to students 
in 7-12 grades in Canada, U. S. and pos- 
sessions. Media: all. Prizes and scholar- 
ships. For information write Scholastic 
Awards, 220 E. 42 St., N. Y. C. 

CHRISTMAS CARD CONTEST. Conducted 
by American Artists Group; sponsored by 
Artists for Victory. Open to all artists, no 
matter their affiliations. 12 prizes totalling 
$1,000; royalties. Ciosing date, July 1. En- 
try cards obtained from Artists for Vic- 
tory Christmas Card Competition, 106 Sev- 
enth Ave., N. Y. Jury. 

TEACHING FELLOWSHIPS AT OHIO 
UNIVERSITY. Open to students holding 
an A.B. with major in art from accredited 
college or university and must have earned 
a “B” average in undergraduate work. Fel- 
lowship provides $300 and tuition. Appli- 
cations should be sent to Dean Earl C. 
Siegfred, College of Fine Arts, Athens, Ohio. 


Dear Mr. Daniels: 


watercolors made to order. 


16 WAVERLY PLACE 


APPROVED BY FEININGER 


I have been trying out your new “Fig Milk,” and I am very pleased 
with the results I obtained with it in my oil color painting. It makes 
some quite new effects possible which I could not get with any other 
medium. It seems to me to be a very important and successful achieve- 
ment of your laboratory for which I thank you. 


EL GRECO HAND GROUND ARTIST’S COLORS are made of the finest pigments 
obtainable, and compare with the finest European oil colors. Tempera, gouache and 


EL GRECO VARNISH, made from the famous French retoucher varnish formula. 
Complete stock of FRENCH and BELGIAN CANVAS—for all mediums, primed or 
unprimed. Canvas prepared and color ground to suit your needs. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO SUMMER SCHOOL MAIL ORDERS 


DANIELS’ ARTISTS MATERIALS 


GRamercy 7-6825 





Artists Lives 


By JupiITtH Kaye REEp=**~ 





Pseudonyms are often adopted at 
the outset of a career, but it is rare 
indeed that a successful man finds it 
profitable to adopt one after his own 
name has become famous. Twenty years 
ago Howard Renwick, designer of the 
1943 prize winning Red Cross war fund 
poster, was well-known for his com- 
manding portraits of New York may- 
ors, senators and other notables. His 
work attracted the attention of a lead- 
ing advertising company and he was 
offered a plump contract. Fearing that 
his reputation as a portraitist would 
suffer if he accepted commercial work, 
Renwick declined. But so eager for his 
drawings was the company that it then 
offered him the same contract for work 
produced under an assumed name. Ren- 
wick accepted and today Hayden Hay- 
den, popular illustrator and designer, 
has kept pace with the increasing suc- 
cess of Howard Renwick, portrait 
painter. 

> ~ * 

Greedy art dealers more than once 
have rifled the Louvre but few artists 
have suffered the distinction of having 
their works stolen from a gallery by 
a humble amateur. Just before the 
galleries of the Art Exhibition at the 
Philadelphia Sesquicentennial in 1926 
were opened to the public it was dis- 
covered that a John Carroll oil and an 
Archipenko figure were missing. The 
thief turned out to be one of the fair’s 
electricians, who, so overcome by his 
first introduction to art, had borrowed 
two favorite exhibits to place in his 
home. The works, both studies of the 


nude, were found in his bedroom. 
7 7 ” 


Another exposition story, which for 
obvious reasons was never printed at 
the time, took place at the same ex- 
hibition. The mayor, whose duty it was 
to conduct honored guests through the 
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exhibitions, was guiding Queen , 
of Rumania about the sculpture halls 
No art scholar, the mayor was repeat. 
ing a rehearsed patter to the weary 
queen when he slipped up, revealing his 
ignorance. “And here we have the 
works of Jacques Rodin, a very great 
French sculptor. . . .” The Queen nod. 
ded graciously and turning to an artist 
companion, her majesty winked. 
* + * 


When a local boy makes good his 
home town is proud but few men’s 
successes have had such a large effegt 
upon their community as did that of 
Artist Roger Deering, of Portland 
Maine. After Deering, still in his early 
twenties, completed a series of murals 
for the F. W. Woolworth’s summer 
home in Maine, he stopped in for a 
visit with the principal of his old high 
school. It was a triumphant moment 
for the artist, for just a few years 
earlier the teacher had advised Deer. 
ing to give up art and go back to his 
father’s farm. The principal, a fair 
minded man, not only admitted he had 
been wrong but encouraged by Deer- 
ing’s success he enlarged the art de 
partment of his school. 

” * * 


Another Maine boy who made good 
in the art world is Waldo Peirce, a 
native of Bangor. Even in that rock- 
bound coast, where eccentricity is the 
rule, Peirce was considered a character 
and so no one was surprised when one 
of his well known mercurial changes 
of mood landed his best friend in jail 
on a charge of murder. Peirce, who is 
still remembered as the lad who used 
to drive barefoot in an expensive Car, 
had decided to study in Paris with a 
college chum. Two miles out of the 
harbor, he changed his mind and swam 
back, notifying no one of his decision. 
His disappearance discovered, the ship 
was forced to return to port with his 
friend a prisoner accused of killing 
Peirce until the artist came to his 
rescue with explanations. 

* * * 


Artists whose titles baffle a carping 
public will do well to quote Whistler's 
famous retort to the irate gentleman 
who complained that Whistler's Sym- 
phony in White “was not precisely a 
symphony in white, for there is a yel- 
lowish dress, brown hair, another figure 
with reddish hair and of course there is 
the flesh color of the complexion.” “Bon 
Dieu,” exclaimed the exasperated art- 
ist. “This wise person expects white 
hair and chalked faces! What does he 
then in his astounding consequence be 
lieve that a symphony in F contains no 
other note than just a continuation of 
F F F? Fool!” 

- 7 * 

A wise tip to the buying public is 
suggested by John Everett Millais’ ad- 
vice: “People had better buy my pic 
tures now, when I am working for 
fame, than a few years later, when ! 
shall be married and working for 4 
wife and children.” 


WANTED 2,000 ARTISTS 


to spend the summer in Rockport, 
Massachusetts, internationally 
known as an artist’s paradise. 


15 trains a day, each way. 


ROCKPORT BOARD OF TRADE 
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Cresson Winners 


Tue Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts has singled out nine students 
to receive Cresson memorial scholar- 
ships valued at $1,000 each and one 
of equal amount given in memory of 
Lewis S. Ware. 


The winners of these awards will use 
$900 for travel this summer and $200 
will be placed to their accounts for 
tuition in the Academy’s school next 
year. They will, of course, travel in the 
Western Hemisphere this year, although 
the Cresson scholarships were originally 
meant for European travel. 


Cresson awards in painting went to: 
Helen Omansky of Philadelphia; Ger- 
trude Schobinger of Swarthmore, Pa.; 
Anna Achenbach of Collingswood, N. 
J.; Mrs. Helen Fellows Fitch, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; John Hanlen, Winfield, Kan- 
sas; and Jeanne McLavy of Ancon, 
Canal Zone. 

In illustration recipients were: Helen 
Stone of Philadelphia; and Elizabeth 
Smyser of York, Pa. Sculptors to be 
honored were: Paul Greenwood ‘of Phil- 
adelphia and Madeleine Robertson of 
Philadelphia who received the Ware 
award, having enjoyed the benefits of 
the Cresson Scholarship in painting last 
year. 

The Pennsylvania Academy also an- 
nounced monied prizes which went to 
other students of the school: The Ram- 
borger prize of $25 to Philomena Del- 
laripa of Philadelphia. The Packard 
prize: first, $30 to Anna Achenbach of 
Collingswood, N. J.; second, $20 to Mrs. 
Helen Mann Dickerman of Philadelphia. 
Thouron prize: first, $50 to Mrs. Marian 
Freeman Holland of Philadelphia and 
Margie Catherine T. Engelbrecht of 
Watseka, Ill.; second, $25 to Charles 
Bernard Semser of Philadelphia and 
Janet Sanns Benton of San Pedro, Calif. 
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tata Four honorable mentions of $150 each 
itleman} “Te given this year in place of the 


usual Toppan prizes. They went to 
Geraldine Inez Funk, Katherine Gal- 
lagher and Madeleine Robertson of 
Philadelphia and to John Hanlen of 
Winfield, Kansas. The Stewardson and 
Stimson sculpture prizes of $100 were 
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given to Paul Anthony Greenwood and 
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my pic} FREE Day and Evening Courses 
ing for @ aPPLicaTIONsS open until August 20 for 
when | term beginning September 20. Applicants 
y for @ must be high school graduates and take 
r competitive aptitude tests. No previous 

art training required. 

@ compete three and four year courses 

| STS of college grade for men and women in 

Industrial, Advertising, Costume, Textile 
Ort, Design, Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, 
ily which include Liberal Arts, Photography. 
lise. Typography, Lettering, Anatomy, Ilus- 
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Summer Art Workshop 


Another war casualty is the Rhode 
Island School of Design summer school; 
however there will be a regular sum- 
mer session for students to continue 
study for credits towards their degrees 
and also a Summer Art Workshop 
which will serve as a teacher’s clinic 
conducted by C. Matlack Price, the 
recent president of the American School 
of Design in New York. 

The workshop program according to 
Mr. Price “is designed primarily to 
meet typical curriculum requirements 
during the present emergency and to 
provide teachers returning to school in 
the fall with realistic answers to the 
question ‘What are you doing about 
the war in the Art Department?’” 

Courses offered to teachers, graduate 
students and students working towards 
their degrees in art education are Ele- 
ments of Drafting. Camouflage, Phi- 
losophy of Art, Art in a Wider World, 
Contemporary Art, Poster Design, Let- 
tering, Layout and Typography. Any- 
one attending the workshop may take 
the regular courses offered in the un- 
dergraduate curriculum. 


Ogunquit Summer Annual 


The 21st annual exhibition of the 
Ogunquit (Maine) Art Center will open 
on schedule July 7, to remain through 
Sept. 5, under the directorship of N. 
Vayana. This year, more than ever, 
efforts will be made to stimulate the 
acquisitive sense of .art lovers. To this 
end five “purchase prizes’—$200, $150, 










1943-1944 ACADEMIC YEAR 


DAINTING 


Students are accepted for not less 
than one seventeen-week term. 
Boarding tuition $460.00 
Day Student tuition $160.00 


256 LONE PINE ROAD 





52 west 8th street “ 


THE SCHOOL 


24 





CRANBROOK Aecdemuy of Art 


Chartered by the State of Michigan as an Institution of Higher Learning privileged to grant Degrees 


ARCHITECTURE CERAMICS 


WEAVING 
UNDER INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN INSTRUCTORS 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS, 


the hans hofmann school of fine art 


new york city e 





$100, $50 and $25—will be assigned to 
visitors acquiring exhibits; ballots will 
be furnished by Secretary H. Kedrick. 

Serving on the hanging committee 
will be Lucille Dingley, John Alexander 
and Olin Taylor. 


Art Career School Changes Own 


Miss Alberta T. Ellison, assistant 
director of Art Career School, New 
York, has assumed directorship of the 
17-year-old school from the former 
owners and directors, Mr. & Mrs. Charles 
Hart Baumann. Evening classes, now in 
session, will continue through June 12; 
on July 5 Summer classes begin for 
both day and evening and will con- 
tinue through August 27. 

In addition to the regular courses in 
fine and applied arts, Art Career stu- 
dents will be offered emergency courses 
in production drawing, stylized map 
making and war posters. 


Vermont’s Summer Session 


Under the direction of their artist- 
in-residence, Francis Colburn, the Uni- 
versity of Vermont will offer courses 
in painting this summer. Plans have 
also been made to include in the cur- 
riculum courses in educational art and 
modern art history. 

Because of the ideal location of the 
University’s campus in Burlington, the 
possibilities for landscape painting are 
limitless and are not seriously curtailed 
by gas rationing, since most of the 
material is within easy walking dis- 
tance. 


SEPTEMBER 8, 1943 — MAY 20, 1944 


HIisTORY 
SCULDPTURE 


Catalogue will be sent on request. 
Address all communications to the 
Executive Secretary 
at the Cranbrook Academy of Art 


MICHIGAN 








phone gramercy 5-9714 


summer session 


personally conducted 
by mr. hofmana 


provincetown, mass. 


june 15 - sept. 15 


OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
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HIGHLAND STREET WORCESTER 


MASSACHUSETTS 






Summer Schools 





SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 
with 


HOBSON PITTMAN 


Landscape, Portrait, Still-Life 
June 28 to August 6 


~For- comptete program of courses in 
Art, Art Education, and other fields, 


write to: 
Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 111, Burrowes Building 


The Pennsylvania State College 


State College Pennsylvania 


UNIVERSITY of VERMONT 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
at 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT 





Courses in Painting 


FRANCIS COLBURN 


July 6th - August 14th 










BROWNE ART CLASS 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


A School where artistic individuality and 
creative talent are encouraged. 


Credits given. 

George Elmer Browne, N.A. 
INSTRUCTOR 

FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


Write for Circular 
BOX 82 © PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
HIBBARD Paintine 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 


JULY 5—SEPTEMBER 4 
ALDRO T. HIBBARD, N.A., Instructor 


For information address: 
Secretary, Bearskin Neck, Rockport, Mass. 





THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
OGUNQUIT « MAINE 
Robert Laurent - William von Schlegel 


NINTH SEASON —July 12 to August 20, 1943 
For Circular Write Ogunquit, Maine 





ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL. 


Sculpture, Painting, Drawing. Ceramics, Carving 


SUMMER txsecsnse foie 





JULY - AUGUST - 1943 
THE CAPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 


(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Address the Secretary. 





“Life” 
[Continued from page 5] 


War Paintings 


America’s great national defense in 
1941. With a natural proclivity for 
American genre, Bohrod traveled to 
Fort Benning, Ga. to catch a glimpse 
of our boys on short furlough or those 
who went out for a night’s recreation. 
He returned with a group of canvases, 
outstanding among which is the work 
entitled Idle Hour Park, showing 
women with their uniformed escorts. 
This again is an honest recording fused 
with artistry. 

A noted artist whose reputation was 
built on illustration, now lays serious 
claim to fame for his easel creations. 
Floyd Davis who had been commis- 
sioned in 1942 to paint Bermuda-at- 
war returned with 11 canvases of which 
his Rescue off Bermuda will be re- 
membered as a fine artist’s recording 
of an heroic deed. Young Lieut. Joseph 
Jaap of the Navy brought a giant PBM 
plane down in 11 foot waves off Ber- 
muda to effect a rescue of nine sea- 
men of a torpedoed British tanker. 
While in Bermuda, artist Davis met 
Scottish, English and American soldiers 
and through mingling with them found 
ample inspiration for the canvas Front 
Street, Hamilton, Bermuda which in 
all its details catches the spirit of 
wartime Bermuda. 


Assigned to England to paint the 
men and activities of the famous Amer- 
ican 8th Air Force Bomber Command, 
Peter Hurd returned with seven por- 
traits and other canvases depicting the 
preparation for a bombing mission. 
Most realistic and telltale work is the 
painting entitled Return From Rouen, 
revealing the large number of men it 
takes to keep our flyers in the air and 
the uses our army makes of camouflage 
on the air field. 

Edward Laning, known as a success- 
ful muralist, was sent to Chicago, from 
there to the west coast and then south 
to the Gulf of Mexico. The result of 
this 2,500 mile trip is a series of paint- 
ings showing the efficient railway sys- 
tem in wartime. Particularly impres- 
sive is Santa Fe Yard at Belen, N. 
Mezico. 

Staff Artist Tom Lea’s first commis- 
sion was to paint a series of portraits 
of soldiers at work. Following this as- 
signment, he set out to report on how 
America was patroling the Atlantic 
and getting lend-lease material to our 
allies. After completing this set of 
paintings, Lea next sailed for the 


AB-RA-NA ART COLONY 


PHOENICIA, NEW YORK 


JULY-AUGUST PAINTING CLASSES 
CAMP ACCOMMODATIONS 
A. GINSBURG, 909 - ot Ave., New York 


KUNIYOSHI 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASS 
JULY & AUG. WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 
Only a Limited Number of Students 

For information write 
Myra Miller, 21 Washington Sq., N. Y, C. 
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First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 8] Sar 

Professional training in sculpture, illustration, # 

and mural painting. Also, coordinated cours 

with U. of Pa., B.F.A., M.F.A. degrees. Many 

scholarships and prizes. Distinguished a 

Dorothy A. Jones, Acting Curator. Catalog 

Broad sak Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2, Pa. N 
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PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 


BEGINNING OCTOBER Ist 
under personal direction of 


BRACKMAN 


Painting from Nude, 
Portrait and Still Life. 
For further information, write 
Robert Brackman, Noank, Connecticut 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 
Conducted by W, Lester Stevens (N.A. Elect) 


Watercolor a Specialty 


JULY 5-SEPT. 3 
Catalog Sent on Request 


NEW YORK CITY ART CLASSES 
MINNA CITRON 


Permanent Exhibition of Her Own Work: 
Call or Write 
32 UNION SQUARE 


ST. 9-1391 


UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


Starnasact SCHOOL 
OF ART 


NEW YORK CITY 
Credits Given 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


JUNE 14 - SEPT. 10 


MWiayman “Adame | 


TRAIT PAINTING RI 
BESSIE POTTER VONNOH 
SCULPTURE 
Annual Summer Classes, June Through September 
Elizabethtown, New York In the Adirondacks 





THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
MODERN PAINTING OF 


| 


MORRIS DAVIDSON 


USUALLY HELD IN ROCKPO 
WILL BE CONDUCTED THIS in 
IN THE NEW YORK CITY STUDIO | 


65 WEST 56th ST. 
For Details Write or Phone Mornings—COlumbus 5-7879 |} 
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CAPE ANN ART SCHOOL! 
JULY & AUGUST at Rockport, Mass. 


McNULTY ¢ CORBINO 


For information address: 


William C. McNulty, 404 W. 20th St., N.Y. 
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DINGLING == 


(Schoo! of the John and Mabel Ringling Musesm of Art) 


11 weeks summer term for artists, art teach- 
qs, art students and art hobbyists, at Little Switzerland, 
North Carolina—4000 feet elevation. Faculty of outstand- 

artists teaching Drawing and Painting. Illustration, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Arts. Superb living accommoda- 
i tions, Board, room, tuition $275. Special weekly rates. 
i} Winter School—Sarasota, Florida. Write for general cata- 
Jog and folder, ‘Summer Study in the Land of the Sky.” 
ccs V. io 
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2, Pa New Jersey State Teachers College 

on eee, Jersey City 


COURSES IN OIL PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
College Credits 
Life and Private Instruction in Studio 


| Registration ‘tie: 74 Sherman Place 
f Now Open Journal Sq. 2-2629 


MT pa 


Professional School. Fine Arts, painting, sculpture. Industrial 
ami Advertising Arts. Fashion Drawing. Interior Decoration. 
Dress Design. War Courses: Occupational Crafts, Map Making, 
Drafting. Teacher Training. Degree and Diploma Courses. 
65th year. Catalog. 


Wichigan Ave. at Adams St., 


cticut 


ASS 


A. Elect) 


Chicago, Illinois. Box 777 





















COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Summer School: June 14 to August 20 
BOARDMAN ROBINSON, LAWRENCE BARRETT, 
OTIS DOZIER, EDGAR BRITTON . Drawing, 
painting, landscape, mural decoration, lithog- 
raphy, pottery, wood carving . . . Free catalogue. 

Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


SSES 
ON 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts, Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 

FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 4, 1943. 

For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


9-1391 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Training in Fine & Applied Arts, 
Camouflage, Wartime Courses. 


Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 


_ RHODE ISLAM 


SCHOOL OF 
DESIGN 


© Confers B.F.A. and B.S. One of the country’s 
outstanding art education centers. Fashion and 
interior design. Mechanical, industrial, advertis- 
ing design; fine and applied arts; textile engi- 
neering, mfrg. design. Coed. Catalog. 18 College 
St., Providence 3, R. 1. 


—— 
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on CAREER| 


Start Now. Learn Oil Painting at Home by 
New Easy Stuart System 


® Previous art training 
or talent NOT necessary. 
This Stuart System is 
radically new and simple. 
It will REALLY TEACH 
PORTRAIT PAINTING. Cost is unusually 
low. Write for free booklet Now! 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 57 
121 Monument Circle Indianapolis 9, Indiana 


Dige#\ July 1, 1943 
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Pacific theatre of war and while aboard 
the Hornet he saw the sinking of the 
aircraft carrier Wasp and recorded the 
scene with impelling realism. When 
the torpedo struck the starboard bow, 
Lea had a split second to see the entire 
scene and observe how the shells in 
the forward gun gallery exploded and 
aft on the hangar deck gas tanks of 
planes started burning while men 
abandoned ship. This is a valuable rec- 
ord for posterity. 


Now on the North African front, 
Fletcher Martin was earlier assigned 
by Life to picture life in the training 
camp, The canvas entitled Service Club 
is the first of this series. The picture 
depicts the typical service club where 
men relax after dinner until lights out 
at ten o’clock. Here men loll about, 
listen to records, write letters, play 
pool and engage in bull sessions _re- 
counting their experiences. 

American supply lines were painted 
by Barse Miller in 1942 and he secured 
his information by riding in locomotive 
cabs and gasoline scooters with section 
gangs. In the watercolor West Coast 
Dock, Miller has pictured a _ typical 
scene aS war material is prepared for 
shipment overseas. After Miller com- 
pleted this series of paintings, he en- 
listed in the Army and is now a Cap- 
tain in the Corps of Engineers. 

Since Pearl Harbor Paul Sample has 
been on special assignment for Life 
and has. just returned from the Hawai- 
ian Islands where he did a number of 
paintings and watercolors of an Amer- 
ican submarine base. In the National 
Gallery exhibition, Sample is repre- 
sented by a group of canvases made 
while on board an aircraft carrier in 
the Atlantic. Fighter Disaster describes 
a plane crash on the stern of the car- 
rier and the precise movements of the 
rescue crew as they rush to the scene 
of the accident. 

To show the American people an art- 
ist’s record of the war, this group of 
paintings will go on a nationwide tour 
after which it will be presented to 
the government.—A. D. 


Serving Their Country 


The Associated American Artists in- 
forms us that Thomas Hart Benton is 
at work on a “major series of paintings 


dealing with a vital phase of our war, 


activity.” J. W. Golinkin is a Lieuten- 
ant-Commander in the Navy; Lawrence 
Beall Smith is at sea; Joseph Hirsch 
is soon to leave for an active war the- 
atre; Federico Castellon has been in- 
ducted into the Army. 


WANTED 
TEACHING POSITION 


in 
PUBLIC INSTITUTION 


PAUL MELTSNER 


20 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
5635 - 30th AVE., WOODSIDE, L. I. 


THE Donnsworth 


SUMMER 
ART CLASSES 
ON CAPE COD 
July and August. Write for circular. 
NORTH TRURO, MASSACHUSETTS 











School ef Design for Women 
99th Y ear. Design, illustration, 


interior a, = fashion 
arts, fine arts, advert 

teacher training. B.F.A. 
courses. Photography, puppet 


ty, jewelry, pottery, eng. 
Datos Residences. Oldest 


school of art applied to in- 
dustry. Catalog. 


1326 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


of ART 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Pour-year courses in Patntinc, Interior Dsc- 


ORATION, Desicn, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp Commenctat Art, Pus. Scuoor Art. Il ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Harore L. Butier, Dean Syracusz, N. Y. 










CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


State Accredited 
Fine and Applied Arts and Art 
Teacher Training. Excellent fac- 
ulty. Degrees granted. 
SUMMER TERM OPENS JUNE 28th 


Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Catalog 
Broadway at College ® Oakland © California 


ICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 


WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 

Fine art, advertising art, costume design, teacher 
training, interior decoration, crafts. College 
activities; Women’s dermitory; B.F.A. degree. 
Minimum charge, including board, $600. For 
catalog address: 

Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 224 Shafer St. 
Richmond, Va. 










OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting, Sculpture, Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 
Donald M. Mattison, Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Copr. Ne. 831 
C. P. Jennewein 


TIS ART 
INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
SUMMER SESSION JULY 12-AUG. 21. ENTER 
FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
COURSES UNDER DISTINGUISHED PROFES- 
SIONAL INSTRUCTORS. SPECIAL TRAINING 
FOR ART IN WAR INDUSTRIES STRESSING 
CAMOUFLAGE AND PRODUCTION ILLUSTRA- 
TION. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOSANGELES 5, CALIF. 


YLAND 


pepe dy 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafta, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


ANY TIME. 












THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Pre‘essional courses in the Fine and Applied Arts. 
War Production Training Courses. Post War Design 
Courses. Write for information—College credits 
transferable. 


4407 Warwick Blvd. 





Kansas City, Mo. 2 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 







DRAWING PHOTOGRAPHY 
PAINTING GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 
PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 


Write for Catalog 
Winter term: September 13, 1943 to May 26, 1944 


Walter H. Siple, Director, Cincinnati, O. 





NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 










THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 
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Jersey Adopts Fair Jury System 

The League’s campaign for the Fair 
Jury system is not only being widely 
discussed and advocated but it is also 
beginning to bear fruit. New Jersey is 
adopting it for the fall exhibition which 
the Montclair Art Association and the 
New Jersey Chapter of the League 
jointly sponsor. 

The announcement by Mrs. Harold E. 
Liggitt, State Chapter Chairman for 
New Jersey, will therefore be of nation- 
wide interest and it is printed herewith: 

“The New Jersey Chapter is busy 
with the opening of the summer exhibi- 
tion at the Hotel Warren in Spring Lake 


and getting ready for our fall show at - 


(State Headquarters) the Montclair Art 
Museum. As usual, it will be jointly 
sponsored by the Chapter and the Mont- 
clair Art Association. 

“The only new feature will be the 
formal use of the American Artists 
Professional League two jury system. 
One for conservative and one for mod- 






ern art, both as jury of selection and of 
awards. 

“We believe this is the fairest system 
possible and are sure chapter members 
agree it is worth using.” 

* * * 


Comment from Milwaukec 

“In the American Artists Professional 
League’s columns in the May 15th issue 
of THE Art Dicest there appeared a 
quotation from a letter written by R. 
H. Ives Gammell of Boston regarding 
art juries in which he suggests a double 
jury system. 

“I agree unreservedly with his idea 
and statements on.artists in general but 
would add a suggestion of my own, 
namely that after the two juries ver- 
dicts, the painting and sculpture of the 
traditional group and that of the so- 
called ‘Moderns’ be hung in separate 
rooms or galleries. In other words, do 
not mix them, but separate them, and 
let the public do its own judging.” 

(Signed) THORSTEN LINDBERG. 
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let, 
CS98-42. 


OIL COLOR. 


Permanent Pigments Oil Color has pro- 
vided finest quality paint to the artist for 
many years. The assurance of quality and 
a sound technic is based on an entirely 
permanent list of pigments ground in the 
most durable medium, formulation from 
the data of experience and research, grinds 
of full strength and brilliance. 


Certified conformance to the Standard, 
Artists Oil Paints CS98-42, issued by the 
National Bureau of Standards, insures 
highest color strength, purity, high qual- 
ity. Guaranteed full statement of composi- 
tion on the label as specified by the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League insures 
complete knowledge of wmiaterials, also 


At mostly 25e and 50c per studio tube. 
Ask for the free 28 page technical book- 
for a free copy of the Standard 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


NORWOOD STA. 












Apropos of Mr. Lindberg’s letter, 
understand that the manner of hangj 
of the two selections has not been de 
initely decided upon for the New Jersey 
exhibit. Announcement will likely } 
made later, 











* * * mate 
Calls Our Number — 
of th 


There are frequently two sides to 
question. We had begun to feel that oy 
Fair Jury campaign was going to be 
shining exception. But we received @ Mon 


letter from Alabama, from a Professoml and 
of Art, which curdled our sweet dream 

In all the calls and communications that 
we have had on the subject it is the o trust 
one agin us. It furthermore predicts local 
dire end for the League if we do not mem 


let Springfield’s modern jury alone, 
we feel we should print the protest: Nc 


“Dear Sirs:—As a native and formes ™2" 
citizen of Massachusetts (with an a¢ So 


demic art training!), I am extreme 
glad to know that at least a part of och 


Bay State shows definite signs of thro 
newed artistic life. Since, for manyg ™US 
years, almost all other juries in the and 
State have been thoroughly academi 7? 
(with no protests from the A.A.P.L.), J Ame 
hope you will go back to your business Just 


and leave Springfield’s modern ju 
alone. If you do not, the League’s da E 
of usefulness are numbered. arti 
FRANK W. APPLEBEE, arm 
Head Professor of Applied Art§ patr 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute”§ ers 

ae or 


The State of the Nation Thr 


6 

The above letter from Professor Ap 
plebee rather suggests that perhaps wis! 
League should make a more or les and 
formal report to its extensive member teri 
ship on our stewardship. wo! 

It may be interesting to our members exp, 
to know that this very report is now 
being processed—three people working 
on it. It will also rather bolster our 
morale which might be lowered in 
face of this prediction that we are on 
our last mile. We hate to feel that way, 
for there is so much to be done for our 
artists and the League seems to be the 
only one to whom they appeal in theif 
needs. 

This little brochure will be ready for 
all its members this fall. It will tell 
some things as modestly as possible onf_ - 
which the League is presently engaged, | 
and some of its accomplishments. In the 
meantime we are more than ever con- 
vinced that our campaign for Fair Ju ha 
ries for competitions and for exhibitions 
is absolutely right and it is not possible} , 
for us to be swerved from this course} — 

* * ca 
Books—Books—Books! m 

One thing naturally leads to anothet.§ fo 
The above mention of our doings calls 
our attention to the splendid thing} Li 
Mrs. Hohman is doing in occupational 
work for our wounded soldiers. 

We appealed for text books on art— 
any kind of books, and the response 
has been beyond our fondest expecta 
tions, but not so that we are not em 
couraged to hope it can be even greater. 

This is a wonderful work—a vastly 
needed thing the League is undertaking 
under Mrs. Hohman’s direction and we 
appeal to all of our members and t 
others, not only to send all the books 
they can, but to importune their friends 
and acquaintances to do likewise. 

Some have sent money. To match 
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this, some publishers have given us 
their trade discounts for this particular 
cause. To all those who have responded, 
the League wishes to express its deep- 
est heartfelt thanks, which will be 
matched by the appreciation of our sol- 
dier boys who will make splendid use 
of them. 



































les to 
hat our 
to be 
eived & Monthly Letter to Chairmen 
rofessom#’ and Art Week Directors 


dre a The message for you this month is one 

\cations§ that concerns all our members, and I 

the o M§ trust you as leaders in your respective 

edicts localities will send this word out to new 

do not members and patrons alike. 

ee No other organization is giving of its 
* man and woman power to a greater ex- 





—ALBERT T. REID. 
om * * 

























































































eg tent than this League—on the battle- 
treme! fields, the home front and in volunteer 
t of th services. Therefore the places vacated 
of raf through necessary war occupations 
- man must be filled by new artist members 
in thepand patrons whose active participation 
nade in our program of work will keep alive 


PL) J American culture and its traditions. 


= ” Just an Idea 
>’s daysi Enroll a patron member for every 


artist member your chapter has in the 
cE, armed services of our country. Let these 
ied Art§ patron members be representative work- 
titute.§ ers here at home for the soldier, sailor 
or marine artist on the battlefront. 
Through frequent correspondence with 
these men and women abroad, our 
League will be well informed on the 
wishes and desires of the artist abroad 
and his need of professional artist ma- 
terials. Sponsor one-man shows of their 
work with interesting publicity for the 
exhibition and send them the news- 
paper clippings. Our accelerated pro- 
grams for victory need more volunteer 
workers. We have so much to accom- 
plish and so little time to do it in. 


Highlights 

Do you know that our New Jersey 
Chapter has stepped up its membership 
more than fifty per cent? A bit of com- 
ady for petition from some other states would 
‘ill tell make interesting news next month on 
this page. 
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a There is no accurate list in our files 
ae at this time that records the names 


of chapter members serving in the 
armed forces, but in the last week we 
have added these to our growing honor 
roll: 
Roy H. Staples, Auburn, Alabama. 
Russell C. Parr, Huntington, W. Va. 
Send in the names of your chapter 
members now who are wearing the uni- 


er con- 
‘air Ju- 
ibitions 
2ossible 
course. 


nothel.§ form of Uncle Sam. 
zs calls 

thing} Looking Back 
a tional 


In 1937, Mrs. Walter Kohler of Wis- 
consin, sponsored an art contest for 
American Art Week in which 40,000 
students in public and private schools 
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July 1, 1943. 


“A CENTURY OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE” 


HAYES = 


took part. This item should be of par- 
ticular interest to all American Art 
Week Directors, for vacations are at 
hand, and with transportation facilities 
at a new low, the youth of your towns 
could be put to constructive use of their 
time by working with you on -plans for 
your 1943 American Art Week. Sug- 
gested youth work could cover essays 
on “Contemporary Art and Artists of 
My State,” etc. Radio programs, sub- 
ject: “Art in the World at War,” or 
have the high school student interview 
an outstanding artist, subject, “How 
Have You Used Your Art for the War 
Effort.” And, of course, the usual mu- 
seum and studio tours. If there is 
enough response to this type of work 
during the summer, there will be an 
Art Week Award for the effort. There 
must be no less than ten states. 


The Art Text-book Campaign is pro- 
gressing in a big way. We are about 
ready to make the first shipment. There 
will be allotted for the time being to 
a hospital only one book on each sub- 
ject. With a goal of 7,000 volumes 
more of the popular subjects can be 
doubled later. This text-book item in our 
work program is a must. Please send 
your books as soon as possible. 


A Salute to Tennessee 


Our very able and hardworking Mrs. 
L. K. Thompson (Nelsa) of Memphis, 
Tenn., has put over a stupendous six 
weeks Craft Project in her home town. 
Through the Memphis Academy of Arts 
a summer course has been inaugurated 
to train women who will assist in teach- 
ing crafts to men and women in Army 
and Navy hospitals. The orchid of the 
month to Mrs. Thompson for her vision 
and understanding of the great and 
urgent need for trained leaders to teach 
the Fine Arts and Crafts to the injured 
soldiers. 


California Chapter Elects 

Paul B. Williamson, Chairman of the 
Board 

Edward Bruce Douglas, State Chapter 
Chairman 

C. M. Walter, State Chapter Vice-Chair- 
man 

Joseph H. Bennett. re-elected Secretary 
and Treasurer 

Mrs. Jean Leavitt Turner, State Direc- 
tor of American Art Week. 


Our cordial good wishes for a suc- 
cessful administration. 


In the Next Issue 


We hope to have some pictures of our 
1943 American Art Week prizes, and a 
new item called District News. 

Just must confess I am still back in 
my mail, but I know you will under- 
stand and keep me supplied with your 
fine suggestions for our National Pro- 
grams. 

Most cordially, 
FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN. 





SPECIALISTS IN 
COLLECTING ay PACKING ARTS 


Artists, Galleries, aacaee & Exhibitions 


Storage, rage, Packing & Removal Service 


ON PREMISES AVAILABLE 
POR EXHIBITIONS AND PREVIEWS 
ba Will Receive Prompt Attention 
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TALENS & SON Inc 


NEWARK,N 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 

COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 
CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS 
EMERAUDE GREENS 
— Founded 1854 — 
FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To July 6: Paint- 
ings, Maud and Patrick Morgan; 
July 9 to Aug. 2: “Yank Iillus- 
trates the War.” 

ATHENS, OHIO 

University Gallery To July $1: 
Paintings, Helene Samuel. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo Sept. 5: Good- 
now Collection of Orientalia; Re- 
ligious Folk Art of the South- 
west; to Aug. 31: A Panorama 
of Prestidigitators. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Sept. 12: 
15 Years of Museum School 
Alumni; To July 18: Arts of Our 
Allies, Belgium. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To Aug. 22: 22nd In- 
ternational Watercolor Exhibition. 
Palette and Chisel To Sept. 4: 
Annual Water Color Exhibition. 

Lenabel F. Pokrass Gallery To Sept. 
15: Group Show. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum T7o Sept. 20: Master- 
pieces From 400 Years of Paint- 
ing; July: Paintings & Furniture; 
Decorative Arts. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art 7o Sept. 1: Eng- 
lish and American Art; Prints; 
Portraiis. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts July: New 
Accessions. and Re-Instaliation of 
Permanent Collection. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute July: 2ist Interna- 
tional Water Color Student Show. 

DENVER, COLOR. 

Art Museum To Aug. 29: 49th 
Annual. 

EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 

North Shore Arts Association To 
Sept. 12: 21st Annual. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. 

Neville Public Museum T7o July 
27: Walt Disney Originals. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts July: French 
Graphic Art from Corot to Pic- 
asso; Awards from Annual Exhi- 
ditions. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson-Atkins July: Our Navy in 
Action; Etchings, Reynold dH. 
Weidenaar. 

KENNEBUNK, ME. 

Brick Store Museum July: Paint- 
ings, Channing Hare & Mountfort 
Coolidge. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

County Museum 7o Sept. 5: Josef 
Von Sternberg Collection; July: 
The Beginnings of a Museum Col- 
lection; Aline Barnsdali Collection. 

James Vigeveno Galleries To July 
17: Modern French Primitives. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Memorial Museum T7o July 
18: Henry Schonbauer Wood 
Sculpture. 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Whistler's Birthplace To July 15: 
Paintings, Emile Gruppe; July 15- 
Oct. 1: Practical Arts From M. 


1.T. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts July: Americans, 
1943. 

University Gallery To July 15: 9th 
Annual Siudent Show. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Museum of Fine Arts July: Irma 
Stegall, Oils. 


Burg in Washington 


Copeland Burg, painter, former critic 
and now a Chicago reporter, was the 
featured June exhibitor at the new 
David Porter Gallery in Washington. 
The exhibition (mainly still lifes) was, 
by last reports, a success, with Porter 
important 
Chicago collector who has bought a 
new Burg painting each month for the 


writing that there is “an 


past twelve months.” 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Center To Sept. 30: 
Permanent Collections. 
NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 

Public Library To Aug. 15: “Art 
In War—A Poster Survey.” 
NORFOLE, VA. 

Museum of Arts and Sciences To 
Sept.: Black and White Show. 
OGUNQUIT, ME. 

Art Center To Sept. 5: 21st Annual. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy of the Fine Arts July: 
Permanent Collection. 

Art Alliance To Sept. 11: Silk 
Screen Prints; Fine Art of Re- 
production; College Settlement 
Handicraft; To July 24: Pho‘o- 
graphs and Drawings of the Stage 
Door Canteen. 

Woodmere Art Gallery July: Charles 
K. Smith Collection; Woodmere 
Purchases. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Aug. 1: Pitts- 
burgh Artists Exhibition. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum July: Works, 
Carl Zerbe; Leather and Station- 
ery; Photographs, Sydney R. 
Kanter. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Valentine Museum To July 11: 
Customs and Costumes of  Jeffer- 
son’s Day. 


“ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Art Association July: Etchings 
From Chicago Society of Etchers. 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 

Art Association July: 23rd Annual 
of Painting, Sculpture and Prints. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

E. B. Crocker Art Gallery To July 
15: Water-colors, Josephine Lutz; 
July: “Emblems of Unity and 
Freedom.” 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 7o July 12: Con- 
temporary American Artists; To 
July 15; Old Master Prints; July 
15-31: Modern Print Mast : 
July 7-31: Our Navy In Action; 
July: Independent Artists of St. 
Touis; July 17-31: Dutch Paint- 
inge. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor To July 12: 20th Century 
Portraiture Exhibition. 

Paul Elder and Co. July: Water- 
colors and Gouaches, Wedo Georg- 
ette. 

Museum of Art To July 6: Art of 
Our Neighbors; Water-colors of 
Brazil; To July 8: Paintings, Jean 
Helion. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum 7o July 11: Seattle 
International Photographic Exhi- 


bition; 
rick. ; 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 3 

Museum of Fine Arts July: 
Work; July 15-Aug. $31: 
and British Aircraft. 

SPRING LAKE, N. J. 

The Warren 7o Sept. 6: 
tion of The American Artists” 
fessional League, New Jé@; 
Chapter. ; 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art To Aug. 29; 
Annual of Selected American 
ings. ; 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Center To 3 
Oil Industry Paintings; 
Screen Polish Prints, C. 
zicki. 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson-Williams-Proctor n 
July 12-24: §th Annual Ow 
Exhibit. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 3 

Corcoran Gallery of Art To Aw 
Cartoons, Clifford K. B 4 

National Gallery of Art To 
1: War Art Paintings. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center July: The Animal 
dom in Modern Art. 

YONKERS, N. Y. 

Art Association To July 10: G 
Show. 


Cartoons, D. R. 


‘EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) July: 
Group Show. 

N. M. Acquavella (38E57) July: 
Old Masters. 

American British Art Center To 
July 9: “Museum _ Selections,” 
Water-colors, Mariinsky. 

Artist Gallery (43W55) Group 
Show; Open by Appointment. 
Associated American Artists Gal- 
leries (711 Fifth): To July 15: 
Group Exhibition. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) July: 
19th Century American Paintings. 
Hotel Barbizon (E63 at Lexing- 
ton) July: Paintings €& Water- 
colors, Jay Weaver. 
Bonestell Gallery (18E57) July: 
Group Show. 

Mortimer Brandt Gallery (50E57) 
To July 10: Paintings € Draw- 
ings, Guayasamin, 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkwy) 
To July 6: Women At War; July 
6-Sept. 6; Artists In Wood; To 
July 6: Landscape In Prints. 
Brummer Gallery (110E58) July: 
Old Masters. 
Contemporary Arts 
July 15: 
ings.” 
Downtown Gallery (43E51) July: 
Summer E:-hibition. 
Durand-Ruel (12E57) July: Mod- 
ern French. 

Albert Duveen Gallery (19E57) 
July: Early American Paintings. 
Duveen Bros., Inc. (720 Fifth) 
July: Old Masters. 

8th Street GaJery (33W8) July: 
William Fisher Exhibition, 
Ferargil Galleries (63E57) July: 
Art For The Home Front. 

460 Park Avenue (460 Park) July: 
Portraits by Contemporary Art- 
iste. 

French Art Galleries (51E57) July: 
Modern French Paintings. 


(106E57) To 
“Relax—With Paint- 


done a good job. Some of the artist 
himself and something of the emotion 
he feels must be registered 
painting or it is not good.” 

Burg has little patience with Amer- 
icans who travel to Mexico and then 
imitate the Mexican style of painting: 
“Mexican landscapes can be painted by 
American -artists just as they paint 
American landscapes. 


In a recent interview Burg said: 


Frick Collection (1E70) July: Per- 
manent Collection. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
July 10: Oils, Lovis Corinth. 
Gallery of Modern Art (18E57) 
July: Group Exhibition. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) July: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) 
July: Russian Jewels and Art. 
Arthur H. Harlow & Co. (42E57) 
July: Fine Prints. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) July: 
Comparative Examples of Euro- 
pean and American Contemporary 
Prinis. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) July: 
Summer Group Exhibition. 

Koetser Galleries (65E57) July: 
Old Master Paintings. 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57) July: 
Paintings. 

Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) 
July: American Water-color Group. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) July: 
English Paintings. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) July: 
Open by Appointment. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To 
July 3: 10 Gems of Modern Paint- 
ing. 

Macbeth Galleries (11E57) July: 
Contemporary American Group. 

Pierre Matisse (51E57) July: Mod- 
ern Paintings Under $500. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
July: Chilean Contemporary Art; 
Bache Collection; To Sept. 30: 
European Drawings; July: Old and 
Modern Prints. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
July: Season’s Retrospective Ex- 
hibition. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) July: 
Contemporary American Group. 

Morton Galleries (130W57) July: 
Summer Group Show. 


in the 


Museum of Modern Art (11 
To Sept. 19: Occupational f, 
apy; To Oct. 17: Airways) 
Peace; July: Paintings, 
Hirshfield. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) 
English Paintings. 

Estelle Newman Gallery (66 
July: Paintings For The Hi 
New York Historical Society 
Central Park West) July: 
traits Of Our Forefathers. ‘ 
Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) 
July 15: East-West Exhibitio 
Niveau Gallery (63E57) ‘ 
“Paintings I Love.” 

Norlyst Gallery (59W56) 
Caricatures by Fruhauf and 
ence. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) 
Group of Contemporary Paint 
and Sculpture. 

Perls Gallery To Aug. 26: 
Season In Review.” 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 
Summer Exhibition. 

Paul Rosenberg & Co. (16 
July: French Paintings “ineres 
Picasso.”’ 

Schaeffer Galleries (61E57) a 
Old Masters. 7 
Andre Seligmann (15E57) 
Summer Show; Contemporaries | 
Old Masters. 

Jacques Seligmann & Co. (55 
July: Paintings and Objects 
Art. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) 
Old Master Paintings. 

60th Street Galleries (22E60) Ji 
Group of Six. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexin 
July: Decorative Old Maps” 
16th, 17th and 18th Centu 
Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) 
“Pleasures of Summer.” 
Howard Young Gallery ( 
July: Old Master Paintings. 


Dorothy Thompson Weds A 


On June 16, Dorothy Thompson, ¢ 
umnist, was married to Maxim Kop 
Czech artist, whose first show of paii 
ings in New York (at the Andre Sel 
mann Galleries) was sponsored by Mi 
Thompson this winter. 


The wedding took place at Uni 
salist Church on Silvery Lake, Vt. 


8TH ST. GALLERY 
JULY EXHIBITION SALE 


WILLIAM FISHE 


25 PAINTINGS —- REDUCED 25% 
July ist - 31st d 


33 WEST 8th ST., N. Y. 
The Art Dig 


believe that a good test of a painting 
is to compare it with a photograph of 
the subject. For instance, often when 
I am painting a still life I take a pho- 
tograph of the arrangement. After the 
painting is finished, if it looks too much 
like the photograph I feel I have not 
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TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
{Cut makers to Tue Art Diczst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 8. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. * 
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